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Reciprocity Deals 


Getting Under P.A.s Skin 


P.A.’s Go Back to School To 
learn About Defense Buying 


Boston—Purchasing agents start going back to school here today. 
They are among the management men gathering here for a concen- 
trated two-week course in government contracting. 

The executive-students will be studying Defense Dept., Atomic 
Energy, and other agency procurement policies, sales to the gov- 


ernment, purchasing and subcon- 
tracting, negotiation contract 
terms, and contract administra- 
tion. 

This first group will be joined 
by about 400 other students who 
will take the course later this 
year at 13 sessions in other major 
cities around the U. S. 

The National Security Indus- 
trial Association, a group of more 
than 500 companies of all types, 
is sponsoring the course. (But 
you do not have to be an NSIA 
member to enroll.) Cost for mem- 
bers is $400, for non-members, 
$500. 

Harbridge House, a Boston 
management consulting and train- 
ing firm with wide experience in 

Turn to page 9, column 1) 


Rail Contract Bargaining 
Shifting to Washington 
For Ruling by Mediators 


Washington—Labor - manage- 
ment bargaining on the nation’s 
railroads is about to pick up 
steam. But despite the protracted 
talks, negotiations still are far 
from the crucial stage and there 
have been few, if any, strike 
threats. 

Under the processes of the 
Railway Labor Act, a number 
of legal delays remain to be 
invoked even if the wage talks 
break down. 

Wage demands by the princi- 
pal operating union—the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers 
—and the non-operating brother- 
hoods representing another 500.- 
000 railroaders are in the hands 
of neutral agencies. Other rail 

(Turn to page 36, column 5) 


Kraft Liner Tags 
Set to Rise 3% 
Within 90 Days 


New York—Packaging ma- 
terials buyers will be paying $5 
to $7.50/ton more for kraft 
liner board within the next 90 
days, top level paper industry 
officials predicted last week. 

The increase “is the next logi- 
cal step in a long-needed indus- 
try effort to adjust prices to meet 
rising costs,” a leading paper 
company official told PW. 

First of the so-called “logical 
steps” up the price ladder was 
taken last week when St. Regis 
Paper Co. disclosed it plans in- 
creases of 3% on kraft multiwall 
bags and boost of $5/ton on all 
kraft papers, effective May 1. 

Actually, St. Regis will raise 
its bag prices 8% and the kraft 
paper used for making the bags 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Motorola Announces Cuts 
On Silicon Zener Diodes 


Phoenix, Ariz.—A broad range 
of price cuts on silicon zener 
diodes have been put into effect 
by Motorola’s Semiconductor 
Products Div., some 40%. 

Motorola’s 50-watt zener diode 
line received the sharpest cuts. 
In some instances, the 50-watt 
devices now are available at 
prices formerly charged for lower 
power 10-watt diodes. 

In 100 and up quantities, new 
prices on Motorola 50-watt 

(Turn to page 35, column 3) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ If Your Firm Can’t Afford the luxury of automatic data 
processing, you can always fall back on good old-fashioned 
manual labor. An alert P.A. applied manual value analysis 
to his paperwork chores. Read about his savings on p. 20. 


@ Add Resin to Fiberglass. The result is reinforced plastic— 
an industrial material that is rapidly finding new and dra- 
matic uses. The photo spread on pp. 18-19 tells how industry 


is learning to put it to work. 


@ First Production Prototype of a thermoelectric refrigerator 
has been turned out by General Electric in Great Britain. 
Foreign Perspective (p. 12) tells about this and other over- 
seas developments of interest to U.S. purchasing men. 


@ A Purchasing-to-Marketing chain of command is paying 
off for Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. The alignment was 
devised to put the question of trade relations in a more 
realistic perspective. How it works is told on pp. 23-24. 
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MERGER TALK has begun between Nickel Plate Railroad and Norfolk 
& Western. Mergers are being widely studied as a remedy to rails’ 
cost woes. For other transport news, see Transportation Memos, p. 27. 


Supreme Court Use-Tax Ruling Puts 
Purchasing Men Under New Pressure 


Washington—The U. S. Supreme Court has made state use-taxes 
an incontestable cost factor for purchasing agents. 

The court ruled last week that use-tax states can collect on pur- 
chases shipped in by out-of-state companies with no permanent 
place of business or regular employees in the taxing states. The 
decision, handed down in a Flor- 


ida case involving Scripto, Inc., a 
pen and pencil maker, has broad 
implications for purchasing agents 
in the 33 states which have similar 
taxes on the use, consumption, 
distribution, or storage of per- 
sonal property. 

The ruling upheld a Florida 
law that requires out-of-state 
firms to collect a 3% use-tax 
from buyers on goods they send 
into the state—or to pay the levy 
themselves. 

Scripto had objected on the 
grounds it has no permanent 


Two Inches Shy 


New York—The signal from 
Pioneer V satellite that was to 
open the Institute of Radio 
Engineers show here last week 
had no trouble negotiating the 
first 1,447,000 miles through 
space—but it couldn’t jump 
the last two inches. The show 
opened nine minutes late 
after an electrician pulled the 
wrong power plug on the re- 
ceiving console. 


place of business in Florida and 
has no regular employes there. 


—___. This Week's 


Mutual Buying Gains 
As Sales Tool; Justice 
Dept. Says ‘Okay,’ But 
There Are Some Pitfalls 


New York—“It’s unethical, 
immoral, and just plain crooked 
as far as I’m concerned,” said a 
machine tool industry P.A. “We 
don’t have reciprocity in our 
place—and if we did I think I'd 
quit.” 

But that’s only one purchasing 
man’s opinion. Many executives 
on the other side of the fence feel 
differently. 

For the fact is that tight profit 
margins and tough competition 
are forcing many firms to resort 
to reciprocal buying to stimu- 
late sales volume. The result 
is a fresh surge of controversy 
throughout the purchasing pro- 
fession. 

While the “I'll buy from you 
if you buy from me” approach 
has been used by some compan- 
ies for years, the renewed vigor 
with which it is being pushed by 
a growing number of firms is plac- 
ing the purchasing men in a tricky 
position. 

Most companies now involved 
in reciprocal buying term the 
activity “trade relations’—and a 
number of them have established 
“Trade Relations Depts.” to ref- 
eree such relationships. 

At some of these firms, the 
P.A. now reports to the director 
of trade relations. At others, 
such as Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp., he reports to the 
vice president of marketing (see 
story, p. 23). And at still others, 
“reciprocity-minded” companies, 
the purchasing agent reports to 
the sales vice president. 

Besides these chain-of-com- 

(Turn to page 35, column 3) 


The company argued, the Florida 
tax was an unconstitutional bur- 
den on interstate commerce. 

But both the Florida state 
courts and now the U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled otherwise, 
Justice Tom Clark, writing for 
(Turn to page 35, column 1) 


papermakers. 


Labor Dept. Sets Hearing 
On Minimum Wage Pay 


Washington—The Labor Dept. 
will hold a public hearing this 
week on the question of setting a 
minimum wage for electronic 
component parts makers who sell 
to the government. 

An eventual ruling fixing such 
a minimum wage—which isn’t 
likely for several months—is sure 
to put an upward pressure on 
wage rates throughout the in- 


broad-based items. 


Price Perspective p. 2). 


ago. 


that make “functional parts for 
inclusion in electronic end prod- 


(Turn to page 37, column 1) 
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PRICE JOLTS—Cost pressures have proved too much for 
After long complaining about pinched profits, 
they are putting price increases into effect on several of their 


The announcement last week was a turnabout from some of 
the other recent price-news headlines. 
warehouse, and industrial machinery industries all have been 
involved in price-shading operations during the past few weeks. 
Those activities have all but obscured the fact that wholesale 
prices have taken a small. but significant, step upward (see 


The aluminum, steel 


The papermakers telegraphed their newest increases weeks 
For tipoffs on plans of other suppliers, keep close tabs 
on these factors: labor and other cost pressures on their profit 
margins, domestic and foreign rivalry on individual products, and 


dustry. : - ; 
The proposed definition of the specific supply-demand relationships. 
industry includes those plants ° , 


* 
PAY-AS-YOU-GO—Explosive is how one of the nation’s 
biggest equipment leasing companies describes the expanding 
(Turn to page 35, column 1) 
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This Weeks Commodity Prices 


Mar. 23 Mar. 16 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton..........+0+ee0: 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton............seeeeee: 
SO I, WU ME MC sic cicescccceseecesece 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt...............4.: 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 


ee Lee cee sedenoeseonee 
I Ts 50's o4'ss 4d o 150 04-44 6.00 09008 8 
i i ME Sak bebe 's cs deb seeeenes 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton...,....... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Aluminum, pig, Ib 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib.................005- 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb................ 


Ms ol. etka eee depesedecces 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib...............0065 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib.................0005 
RS Sa a ny 


FUELS{ 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl................. 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl............ 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal.............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
ee Ce So os ach sc bee ceteces 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... 
Ce CEE, COE. cc tcc cee eceesvonce 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
ee EE, OU Un ccc tanec coseenes 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
i ie MEME, BN, c'e-k 0 s\y bg abd Odie va cd 0b b0'60 6 


soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt........cccscseees 
eens, CEUED, WUE, DOME COM. iis crcvincesccccccces 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 
~~ Paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


ee ey 


ee ee | 


iia: paper, std. “Kraft, era wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm... . 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 


TEXTILES 

UW. ic ys <a ba ssn eadeneceses 
ye er err rra 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 
Rayon twill 40%”, 92x62, N.Y., yd...........0008: 
ee a Cea pyc bN Nese seae ene 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 


67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 


5.975 
5.675 
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+ Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 
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—_—— This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


MARCH 28—APRIL 3 


PRICE BOOSTS OF THE LAST FEW MONTHS are finding their way 
into the industrial price structure. 

PURCHASING WEEK’s wholesale price index, for example, shows a rise of 
about 2% for February (see chart p. 4). While nothing spectacular, it’s the 
biggest monthly jump in over 18 months. 

But this hardly signifies that another round of inflation is just around the 
proverbial corner. 

First of all, a goodly portion of the rise is seasonal. Thus, the nearly 2% 
rise in gasoline prices represents the approach of the spring driving season— 
and not any big jump in basic demand for fuel. 

Secondly, rises have been scattered rather than across-the-board. A few 
of them—such as tires (up 3.6%) and metal containers (up 1.2% )—account 
for much of the increase. 

The remainder of the index (consisting of the overwhelming majority of 
items) remains relatively stable—hardly a harbinger of inflation. 

s . * 

BUT THAT DOESN’T RULE OUT FURTHER SLIGHT RISES. 

In fact, the PURCHASING WEEK projection for the current month calls for 
another 0.2% rise in industrial tags. Once again it’s predominantly scattered 
price boosts in soft goods that will be responsible. 

For example, several industrial chemicals—including chlorine, phthalic 
anhydride, and soda ash—were raised early this month. Hikes ranged from 
a few percentage points all the way to over 10% (in the case of phthalic 
anhydride). 

These should be enough to push up general chemical tags significantly. 

Paper prices also will be going up in line with last week’s announced boost 
for mult-wall bags and kraft paper. Hikes in both were substantial. In the 
case of kraft paper, it ranged as high as $20 per ton. 

Since these items account for a major share of paper output, it means PW 
paper price indexes also will show considerable rise. 


+ a s 

THIS GENTLY RISING PRICE TREND, however, can be expected 
to peter out by late spring. 

Reason: The growing tendency of many industries to run well under 
capacity. This tends to intensify competition, put a lid on price rises. 

Look at the current situation. We’re now ambling along at less than 85% 
of capacity—hardly a strain for American industry. 

And all signs point to even lower capacity rates. Take steel. Capacity has 
slipped into the “eighties” for the first time since November. 

Textiles may be the next industry to suffer a significant rate cutback. The 
first hint: The American Cotton Manufacturers Institute recent statement 
that backlogs declined by over 10% in just one single month. 

* + 

SUCH CUTBACKS IN OPERATING RATES could dampen more than 
just key price indicators. 

They could, for example, reverse the current downtrend in unemployment. 
Many experts now look for a rise in the jobless rate for March. They see the 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment rising from 4.8% of the labor 
force (the February figure) to somewhere around 5%. 

The industrial production curve will also be flattening out. Last month the 
first signs already were apparent as the over-all output index slipped one 
point below January levels. Most economists—looking at steel and autos— 
see another 1 to 2 point drop for March. 

Keep in mind that these are small drops from record levels—and in no 
sense of the word imply a business slump. What they do imply, however, is 
the lessening chance of any price spiral in the next few months. 


Inc., at 99 N. Broadway, 
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Tin Prices Arent Expected to Fluctuate Much 


International Tin Council, Which Governs Supply, 
Keeps a Wary Eye on Prices and New Substitutes 


New York—tTin prices should 
move over a much narrower 
range this year than last. Rea- 
son: the steadying hand of the 
International Tin Council. 

In 1959, prices fluctuated some 
6% —from a low of 98.9¢/Ib. to 
a high of $1.048 (see chart at 
right). 

Last year at this time tin was 
selling from 2¢ to 3¢/lb. higher 
than the most recent $1.002/Ib. 
quote. 

And the fluctuation so far this 
year has been much narrower— 
a 99.3¢-$1.018 range as com- 
pared to the comparable year-ago 
movement of 99.1¢-$1.048/Ib. 

This relative tin price steadi- 
ness has occurred despite the 
fact that firm demand occasion- 
ally has made _ considerably 
higher tags possible. 

As P. Hirshon, president of 
Tinplate Purchasing Corp., told 
PURCHASING WEEK, “We've sold 
off our stocks of tin plate since 
the strike and have trouble re- 
placing them. We expect the 
shortage to last through the sec- 
ond quarter.” 

With prices lower than last 
year’s average of $1.021 and 
platers going into the market to 
replenish moving stocks, the lat- 
est step of the International Tin 
Council surprised many experts. 
Instead of letting prices rise, the 
Council took measures to in- 
‘rease the supply of tin. 

The Council raised export 
quotas of its tin producing mem- 
bers from 36,000 tons to 37,500 
tons for the second quarter. It 
took this action for two reasons: 

® Price resistance. If the price 
of tin goes too high, resentment 
among U.S. customers—who are 
the world’s biggest tin consum- 
ers and who object somewhat to 
the controlled market—could 
lead to a selling off of the large 
government tin stockpile. The 
consequence would be to weaken 
domestic and world tin tags. 

©@ Competition. While tin cans 
are still dominant among con- 
tainers, sizable inroads are be- 
ing made into traditional mar- 
kets by aluminum cans and flexi- 
ble packaging. 

Tin can competitors received 
considerable help from last year’s 
rise in tin prices—a rise inspired 
by a concerted buildup of tin 
plate inventories in anticipation 
of the steel strike. 

But even before the strike 
ended, this price surge began to 
peter out. 

Competition plus the inventory 
buildup caused tin prices to 
soften late last year. The price 
weakening continued well into 
January. 

Prices are firmer now, but they 
are still contained by the neces- 
sity of preventing price increases 
—and the consequent encourage- 
ment to competition—for tin 
plate. 

Tin can manufacturers have 
reported that it would be very 
difficult to absorb a tin plate cost 
increase at present prices. 

An important attempt to meet 
competition and to lower costs is 
a thinner gage tin plate that will 
make its appearance late this 
year or early 1961. 

The recent buying surge by 
platers, plus the inability of 
Bolivia and Indonesia to reach 
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their export quotes, are the major 
firming elements in today’s tin 
prices. 

But corrective factors are op- 
erating: 

®@ Observers feel the recent up- 
surge in demand has leveled off. 

@ Malaya’s export quota will 
probably be increased to make up 
the short supply from the other 
countries. 

® With steel production rapidly 


filling up all needed channels, tin 
plate is expected to be in plenti- 
ful supply after the second 
quarter. 

These factors should weaken 
tin prices in the second half. The 
Tin Council would then institute 
supportive action by buying tin 
to add to its buffer pool. Only 
if tin prices looked to become 
very soft, would export quotas be 
reduced. 

The net result of all this sup- 
ply management would be to 
keep the price of tin, generally, 
around the 99¢ to $1.00/Ib. 
bracket. 
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fountty Company 


Corrosion . . 


. unnecessary, wasteful, representing 
billions of dollars to American industry. 

Focus on the problem begins with the early design and 
development of your product. Answers are found 
after a critical study of the corrosive environment to 
which your product will be exposed. 


Castings are our business . . . corrosion-resistant castings... 
metals specifically created for you. From the blueprint 

to the finished casting, Waukesha provides the facilities, 
technology and nearly a half century of experience. 
Waukesha’s metallurgical staff is always available 
to discuss your casting problems. A Waukesha 
consultant is as near as your phone. 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY CO. 


DEPT. NO. F-1, WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Manufacturers of corrosion-resistant castings, inclusive of non-galling alloys, Stainless Steel, Waukesha 
Metal, Monel, Pure Nickel, Inconel, Ni-Resist, plus special Nickel-Chromium Alloys for specific applications. 
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The battle of fuels has taken a new turn—and this time the 
coal industry has had to give a notch to keep alive its drive to 
have Congress make a study of national fuels policy. 

What the coal industry wants from the law makers eventually 
is some statement that would, in effect, throw some of the weight 
of Washington against oil and gas competition that is giving coal 
a stiff fight for markets. 

Coal leaders have now agreed to drop some of the language 
of the resolution they want passed. This would eliminate any 
language that oil and gas opposition figured might allow enough 
room for recommendations on end-use controk . 

Despite the concession from the coal lobbyists, the oil and 
gas men aren’t dropping their opposition to the whole idea of 
having a special joint committee set up to look into the need for 
a fuels policy. They say that the standing committees of Con- 
gress are well able to weigh the problem. They feel certain that 
without a special committee, coal isn’t going to get any special 
consideration. 

8 * a 


The inventory buildup contributes significantly to pushing 
business activity to new high levels this year. 

The Commerce Dept. now flatly predicts that Gross National 
Product for the first quarter of 1960 will show a “substantial 
gain” over the last quarter of 1959. 

The forecast was spelled out in the Department’s monthly 
survey of current business, which includes a rundown on inven- 
tory trends. 

The survey notes that the momentum gained by replenishing 
strike-depleted metals inventories is about concluded. From 
now on, the survey states, economic movements are likely to be 
shaped by the more traditional factors affecting supply and 
demand. 


Inventories are in a better balanced position over-all as a 
result of a $1.3 billion rise in stocks during December and 
January. The two-month increase about wiped out the liquida- 
tion that occurred earlier. 

For durable goods, the stock-sales ratio is about back to 
where it was in mid-1959. The ratio is still low in most lines, 
indicating more room for expansion of inventories. Industries 
where the ratio is higher than a year ago: automotive, lumber, 
furniture, and stone, clay, and glass in groups. 

In non-durables, the over-all ratio is about the same as a 
year ago, with ratios for petroleum, rubber, and tobacco higher, 
and lower for chemicals and textiles. 


e 

The Small Business Administration wants a bigger share of 
defense contracts for small firms. 

SBA Chief Philip McCallum protested to Congress that the 
cost and complexity of new weapons procurement means a 
dwindling share of contracts for small businesses. 

McCallum eyes two areas: 

@ Extending the laws giving small business a share of prime 
contracts to the subcontracting field. 

@ Cutting into the “sole source” procurement field whereby 
only one contractor supplies specific defense materials. Mc- 
Callum estimates that 50% of defense buying last year was done 
by sole source procurement, which virtually excludes small firms. 

There is considerable support in Congress for eliminating sole 
source procurement practices for many items, especially stand- 
ard shelf items (see PW, Mar. 21, °60, p. 11). 
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Weekly Production Records 
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Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,554 2,607* 2.631 
Autos, units 147,930 145,967* 135,466 
Trucks, units 26,600 28,794* 25,907 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,857 7,782 8,082 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 12,874 12,149 14,507 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 7,025 7,477 7,239 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,712 27,642 28,592 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 80.5 79.7 83.7 
Container board, tons 167,544 167,925 152,600 
Boxboard, tons 97,337 96,523 102,909 
Paper operating rate, % 97.6 97.2 *93.9 
Lumber, thous of board ft 250,088 236,643 249,425 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,292 1,267 "less 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,109 14,271 12,900 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng-News-Rec 453.5 374.1 355.4 
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Feb. 1960 GEE 103.6 
Jan. 1960 GE (03.3 
Feb. 1959 GME 102.4 
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ary’s 103.3. While a majority of 
prices remained unchanged, 


Some Paper Tags 
Set for a Rise 


Within 90 Days 


(Continued from page 1) 
$20/ton. The net effect, how- 
ever, was to cancel out last sum- 
mer’s 5% price drop on sacks 
and add an extra 3% to the price 
of a year ago. 

Similarly, kraft prices fell some 
$15/ton last year because of 
over-capacity in the industry. The 
$20 hike cancels out the July dip 
and adds $5 to the old base 
price. 

“Prices of multiwall bags are 
still below 1956 levels,” re- 
marked a St. Regis spokesman. 
He said the company hadn't 
raised its prices since that time. 
“Meanwhile labor and wood 
costs have gone sky high.” 

He called the current price 
hike “very modest. If we wanted 
to balance prices with the in- 
creases that have taken place in 
operating costs, a much higher 
price increase would have been 
justified.” 

Other paper manufacturers 
agreed the “industry is under- 
going a tremendous price-cost 
squeeze.” A West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. spokesman said his 
company “is studying the situa- 
tion,” and added that the St. 
Regis price adjustments “are 
more than justified.” 

The new St. Regis prices affect 
all types of multiwall bags, in- 
cluding 2, 3, and 4-ply used 
primarily for cement, feeds, fer- 
tilizer, sugar, flour, and chemi- 
cals. The new kraft prices are 


*}$180/ton for 50-Ilb. paper and 


heavier, $185/ton for 
and $195/ton for 35-lb. 

A vice president in charge of 
sales at another leading company 
said he “would like to see a liner 
board increase of $12 to $15/ton, 
but I don’t think we could make 
it stick. We need it though to 
bring prices back in line with 
costs.” 

He said he expected prices to 
rise $5 to $7.50/ton on the 
42-lb. board, currently priced at 
$127.50. He said he did not 
expect any increases in corrugat- 
ing medium at this time. 

Meanwhile, David L. Luke 3d, 
executive vice president of West 
Virginia Paper & Pulp, reported 
his firm had posted increases of 


40-lb., 


$10/ton for contract orders of 
coated printing papers. 
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PURCHASING WEEK’s Wholesale Price Index gained 
sharply in February—reaching 103.8 from Janu- 


the other 
showed almost five times as many increases as de- 


the component 
prices 
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clines. The three most significant rises occurred in 
tires and tubes, up 3.6%; gasoline, up 1.7%; and 
metal containers, up 1.2%. All the declines were 
narrow, the largest being a 0.7% drop for leather. 
Wire, cable—reflecting copper prices—slid 0.5%. 


This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


Item 


Cotton Broadwoven Goods.... 
Manmade Fiber Textiles..... 
Leather 
REN OE Se 
Residual Fuel Oils........... 


ee 


Raw Stock Lubricating Oils... 
Inorganic Chemicals ......... 
Organic Chemicals 
8 errr ire 
eB rr ere 


Rubber Belts & Belting....... 
Lumber Millwork 
SE sc cndbands 644909 
Paper Boxes & Shipping 
GMINOND sc vies press ccs 
Paper Office Supplies......... 


Finished Steel Products...... 
Foundry & Forge Shop 
a ey eee 
Non Ferrous Mill Shapes..... 
eR Seer 


Metal Containers ............ 


ESR ere 
Boilers, Tanks & Sheet Metal 
NR ieee Sek ¥ 
Power Driven Hand Tools.... 
Small Cutting Tools......... 


Precision Measuring Tools... . 
Pumps & Compressors........ 
Industrial Furnaces & Ovens. .. 
Industrial Material Handling 
Equipment 
Industrial Scales 


ee 


Fane & Blowers...........++. 
Office & Store Machines & 
SD ick chess pens vee 
Internal Combustion Engines. . 
Integrating & Measuring 
Instruments 


Transformers & Power 
EP PE Pree 
Switch Gear & Switchboard 
Tee 
Are Welding Equipment 
Incandescent Lamps ......... 
SS eee 


Commercial Furniture 
Glass Containers 
OR OS ae ee 
Concrete Products ........... 
Structural Clay Products ..... 


Gypsum Products ........... 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels... . 
Industrial Valves ............ 
Industrial Fittings ........... 
Anti-Friction Bearings & 


Components 


eee eeee eee eeee 


Latest Month 
Month Ago 
106.0 106.2 
97.2 96.7 
118.8 119.6 
90.9 89.4 
74.3 74.3 
105.9 105.2 
102.8 102.6 
99.4 99.4 
103.4 103.4 
92.8 89.6 
105.6 105.6 
107.0 107.1 
99.8 99.8 
105.2 105.2 
101.9 101.9 
109.2 109.2 
107.0 107.0 
100.1 100.1 
95.3 95.8 
105.0 103.7 
110.9 110.7 
102.5 102.3 
107.3 106.9 
108.1 108.1 
115.1 114.9 
109.9 109.3 
111.6 111.6 
121.3 121.1 
107.5 107.2 
135.7 1152 
104.3 104.3 
105.0 105.0 
103.3 103.2 
118.0 118.0 
104.6 103.7 
100.1 100.1 
108.3 108.3 
1038 =103.5 
130.9 130.9 
106.2 106.2 
106.1 106.1 
105.8 105.8 
99.7 99.7 
104.5 104.1 
107.1 107.1 
104.7 104.7 
94.8 94.8 
116.8 116.7 
107.6 106.4 
91.9 91.9 


Year 
Ago 


96.9 
97.2 
114.5 
95.3 
76.0 


96.7 
102.2 
99.1 
103.5 
102.1 


103.2 
101.2 
100.0 


101.9 
101.2 


109.3 


106.2 
95.7 
89.2 

106.0 


109.3 


99.3 
107.0 
108.1 
106.4 


106.7 
111.3 
115.9 


104.3 
104.8 


105.1 


103.5 
103.7 


115.2 
104.4 


101.5 


104.6 
103.9 
110.0 
109.0 


105.5 
106.3 

99.6 
102.7 
106.0 


104.7 

98.7 
104.7 
106.4 


96.6 


% Yrly 
Change 


+94 
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3.8 
4.6 
2.2 
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“OFF-THE-SHELF” BEARING DELIVERY 


Flange Units 


Cartridge Units 


“ig 


Duplex Units 


FROM STOCKS ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


When you order Shafer-Rex Self-Aligning Roller 
Bearings, you get fast delivery from nearby 
shelves. AUTHORIZED Rex distributors are 
conveniently located coast to coast—and each 
has virtually an endless supply of mounted units 
and bearing assemblies to assure immediate 
delivery. 

Your distributor can quickly fill even the 
toughest emergency order. He has his own com- 
plete stock, and also at a moment’s notice he can 
reach into well-stocked factory warehouses to 
serve you. 

-And you can be sure this fast, new Shafer-Rex 
service will continue—for the ultramodern Shafer 
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plant now has the capacity to more than meet the 
peak demands for Shafer Bearings experienced 
in recent years. 

CHAIN Belt Company, 4702 W. Greenfield 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


Flange Cartridge Units 
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F Billions of $ 


Research & Development Outlays 


(Fiscal Years) 12.4 


4 
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R & D Spending Pays Off In 


New York — The growing 
number of new products hitting 
the market reflects the tremend- 
ous increase in spending by in- 
dustry for research and develop- 
ment. 

The results of this all-out 
industry effort are summed up 
by James M. Flounders, director 
of new products development for 
B. F. Goodrich, who says: “Tech- 
nical improvements are coming 


March 28, 1960 5° rapidly that many companies 


now derive the major portion of 
their sales revenues from prod- 
ucts that did not exist 10 years 
ago.” 

Of course, a great deal of this 
research gets its impetus from 
the military. In 1960, for ex- 
ample, one out of every six dol- 
lars that Uncle Sam will spend 
for electronics is earmarked for 
R&D. But in many areas—such 
as chemicals and plastics—pri- 
vate capital is footing a goodly 


..» CONTINUOUS PROCESSING + 1965 ... iim 


CAMBRIDGE METAL-MESH BELTS help you beat today’s profit 
squeeze—give you the low-cost production and high product 


quality needed for the competitive ’60’s! 


Combined movement and processing means metal parts, foods, 
ceramics or chemicals are processed faster, more uniformly—with- 
out costly manual handling. High product quality is maintained 
because heat, cold or liquids flow through the belt and around the 
product for thorough treatment. Cambridge Belts save on operat- 
ing costs, too. Superior belt design and manufacturing techniques 
mean longer life, fewer repairs, lower operating costs. Belts can be 


made heatproof, coldproof or acidproof 


in any mesh, weave, 


metal or alloy—with any side or surface attachments. 


Whether you're designing machinery for your own use, or for 
resale, the Cambridge Field Engineer in your area will be glad 
to discuss the many advantages of Cambridge Belts—from the 
manufacturing end to installation and service. Call him today. 


He's listed in the yellow pages under “Belting, Mechanical”. 
Or, write for FREE 130-PAGE REFERENCE MANUAL. 


= #; 


WZ] 


‘Che The Cambridge Wire Cloth Co. 


DEPARTMENT AL e@ 


CAMBRIDGE 3, MARYLAND 


Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, Metal-Mesh Conveyor Belts, Wire Cloth Fabrications 
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portion of the R&D bill. 

To get an idea of just how 
sharply expenditures for R&D 
have been rising, look at the 
chart, upper left. The data, 
based on a study of the National 
Science Foundation, shows that 
R&D spending will rise to $12.4- 
billion in the fiscal year 1959-60. 

Compare this year to earlier 
years and this outlay estimate 
really becomes impressive. The 
latest level is about 10% above 
the year before—and nearly 
double the amount spent in as 
recent a year as 1955-56. 

Private industry is doing most 
of this research—but with a big 
financial assist from the govern- 
ment. Current figures on who’s 
researching and who’s paying 
for it are shown in the chart, 
upper right. Note, that private 
industry is performing 76% of 
all R&D—compared to only 


14% by the government and 
10% by colleges and other 
agencies. 


The situation is a bit different 
when the question of who’s pay- 
ing comes up. Uncle Sam is 
picking up the tab for 61% of 
the total research bill—compared 
to the only 36% figure for pri- 
vate industry. 

The implication is_ clear: 
Much of private industry research 
is being financed by government. 


WHAT KIND OF RESEARCH 

Split up the over-all research 
figures into “type of project” and 
you come up with some other 
significant findings. 

At the present time, the accent 
is overwhelmingly on develop- 
ment—that is, on deriving spe- 
cific new products from the re- 
sults of previous research. Only 
$3.6 billion, out of the $12 bil- 
lion spent on research and de- 
velopment in 1959, is for re- 
search in the laboratory sense 


basic and applied research. 
And this is concentrated in a 
relatively few industries (air- 


craft, electronics, machinery, and 
electrical equipment). 

In percentage terms, these 
figures are even more impressive. 
In 1959, for example, some 
70% of all research funds went 
into product development—with 
the other 30% divided into basic 
and applied types of research. 

But there are signs that there 
may be some shift in these pro- 
portions in the coming decade. 
In a recent McGraw-Hill Dept. 
of Economics paper—delivered 
before the American Economic 


Association — these forecasts 
were made for 1969: 
“Product development will 


still be the predominant type of 
project, but basic and applied 
research will increase to 41% 
of the average research dollar, 
compared to 30% in 1959. The 


shift will result mainly from less 
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New Product Surge 


emphasis on deferise work (more 
on basic science) in the govern- 
ment sector, and partly from a 
trend toward complex R&D (as 
opposed to mere gadgetry) in in- 
dustry.” 


PURPOSES OF RESEARCH 

While this expected shift is 
important, it still leaves the em- 
phasis on product development. 
A McGraw-Hill survey that 
asked the question: “What will be 
the main purpose of your re- 
search program?” confirms this. 
Of the responding manufacturing 
firms, 41% specified “improve- 
ment in present products.” An- 
other 48% specified “new prod- 
ucts” and 11% “new processes.” 

These answers are not surpris- 
ing in view of industry’s tendency 
to work in the area that prom- 
ises to yield the quickest return. 
This attitude is reflected in the 
replies to another question in 
the same survey: “How soon do 
you expect your expenditures on 
research and development to pay 
off?” 

Fully 39% of the respondents 
expected a payoff in less than 


AF Sets Up Three 
Regional Offices 
To Handle Awards 


Washington—The Air Force 
is consolidating contract manage- 
ment operations in the field. 
Three new contract management 
offices—for the East Coast, Mid- 
west, and Pacific Coast—will 
take over contract management 
functions now conducted by eight 
different offices. 

The new centers will be located 
at Olmsted AFB, Middletown, 
Pa.; Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio; and Mira Loma Air 
Force Station, Calif. 

The three regional offices will 
be in charge of contract surveil- 
lance, production, industrial 
property control, flight testing 
quality control, transportation, 
accounting and finance, and legal 
and inspection matters related to 
Air Force procurement contracts. 

All air procurement districts, 
AF plant representative offices, 
and test site offices will come 
under the jurisdiction of one of 
the three new contract manage- 
ment regional offices. 

Contract management func- 
tions are now handled by the 
Mobile Air Materiel Area 
Brookley AFB, Ala.; Ogden Air 
Materiel Area, Hill RFB, Utah; 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area, Tinker AFB, Okla.; Sac- 
ramento Air Materiel Area, Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif.; San An- 
tonio Air Materiel Area, Kelley 
AFB, Tex.; San Bernadino Air 
Materiel Area, Norton AFB, 
Calif.; Warner-Robins Air Ma- 
teriel Area, Robins AFB, Ga.; 
and Middletown Air Materiel 
Area, Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

The changes will take place 
this summer. In effect, contract 
management functions will con- 
tinue to be carried out at Olm- 
sted AFB, Pa., but under a new 
agency. 
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three years (which corresponds 
closely with the 41% concen- 
trating on the improvement of 
present products—the quickest 
payoff type of project). 

Another 52% expected a payoff 
in three to five years (correspond- 
ing roughly to the 59% develop- 
ing new products or processes— 
but obviously omitting some of 
those projects that required really 
difficult research and develop- 
ment). 
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BOSTRON Tensile Members 


GREATER STABILITY — Changes in humidity — 
and the resulting moisture regain — often mean a 
matching problem with ordinary V-Belts. The moisture 
regain of BOSTRON is low — 0.4°%/ — or Yoth that 
of the conventional reinforcing fiber. This means far less 
time spent in matching, and lower belt inventory too. 


HIGHER STRENGTH — Stronger belts can with- 
stand more shock loading, n less maintenance. 
BOSTRON is approximately rw d stronger than the 
conventional fiber used in V-Belts. 


STRETCH RESISTANCE — V-Belts reinforced with 
BOSTRON have low stretch. BOSTRON is inherently 
stretch-resistant and the cords are put through a 
special heat and tensioning process to po B minimize 
stretch. Thus, belts reinforced with BOSTRON show 
comparatively little growth — even after many months 
of continued operation. 


NEOPRENE with 
FIBER-DISPERSED Stock 


GREATER RESISTANCE to oils, heat, abrasion, 


chemicals and ozone is provided by Neoprene. 


HIGH CROSS-WISE RIGIDITY is provided by 
the closely-packed, straight-line formation of the fibers 


in the compression member. 


EXCEPTIONAL LENGTH-WISE FLEXIBILITY is 
Ean by the virtually frictionless positioning of 
ibers. 


EXTRA SUPPORT for the tensile members during 
shock-load impact and during normal operation. 


The industry’s most advanced developments 
are now standard in the entire BOSTON 
Multiple V-Belt line! 


@ CUT DOWN MAINTENANCE @ MAINTAIN SMALLER INVENTORY @ SAVE MATCHING TIME @ SAVE TAKE-UP TIME 


BOSTON 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Div. OF AMERICAN BILTRITE RUBBER CO., INC. 
BOSTON 3, MASS. 


INDUSTRIAL HOSE BELTING 


OomwvodsTvTr ro & 


V-BELTS 


PACKING MATTING TAPE 
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Olympia, Wash.—The Wash- 
ington State Dept. of General 
Administration is saving an esti- 
mated $50,000 annually by buy- 
ing its steel office furniture under 
a single contract, according to 
Robert C. Nesbit, purchasing 
supervisor. 

Until mid-1959, each state de- 
partment stipulated the type of 
furniture it wanted and each pur- 
chase was handled separately. 
Last year, however, agreement 
was reached on certain standards, 
and bids were called for a six- 
months contract to supply all 
state requirements. 


Western-StateBuyersAre 
Planning to Set Up Group 
Of Chemical Purchasers 


Los Angeles — Purchasing 
agents in seven Western states 
are currently being polled to de- 
termine the degree of interest in 
forming a West Coast Chemical 
Buyers Group. 

Detailed discussion regarding 
the merits of such a program is 
scheduled for May 24 at the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing 
Agents Convention here. At the 
same time P.A.’s will outline how 
chemical buying programs have 
worked in the East and Midwest. 

J. C. Walker, purchasing agent 
for United States Borax and 
Chemical Co., and one of the 
prime movers in establishing a 
Western program, said that spe- 
cific plans would hinge largely 
on the response to the question- 
naire. 

The query was sent to all local 
association members in Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, San Diego, 
Seattle, Portland, Salt Lake City, 
and Phoenix. 


Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are edsy to lo- 
cate, others difficult. Perhaps you 
can help one of our readers who 
knows exactly what he wants but 
doesn’t know where to get it. And 
keep in mind that you can make 
use of this PURCHASING WEEK 
service at any time. 

While you are answering our 
reader’s request, would you also 
send us a carbon copy of your 
answer. 

“We are looking for a source 
of supply for two pieces of seam- 
less brass tubing with these di- 
mensions: (1) 12% in. o.d. x 
12 in. id. x 20% in. long, and 
(2) 12% in. o.d. x 12 in. id. x 
30 in. long.” 


Gus Halupcezynski 
Purchasing Agent 
Office of the Mayor 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Fibreboard Paper Corp. 
Sets Up a Selling Unit 


San Francisco — Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp. has formed 
a completely new manufacturing 
and merchandising unit, the Tube 
and Can Div. 

A company spokesman ex- 
plained that the new division was 
established as a separate packag- 
ing division “to provide greater 
emphasis for Fibreboard retail- 
ers in this important packaging 
field.” 

The offices of the new division 
will be located at 1789 Mont- 


“Prior to this contract, we 
were receiving discounts ranging 
from 10% to 25%, according to 
the size of the order or requisi- 
tion,” says Nesbit. “Under the 
contract, we are receiving 40% 
discount for desks, tables, and 
cabinets, from 20% to 30% for 
other items.” 

Desks, tables, and cabinets ac- 
count for 65% of state purchases 
of steel office furniture, and chairs 
and shelves for another 30%. 
Drafting room furniture, recep- 
tion furniture, and stools account 
for the other 5%. Total pur- 


Washington State Saves $50,000 a Yr. on Steel 


chases amount to $500,000 a 
year, Nesbit said. 

The contract has upgraded the 
quality and standards of furni- 
ture used, and assures a ready 
supply of major items stocked at 
the contractor’s warehouse for 
immediate delivery, Nesbit points 
out. 

Bids for a new six-month con- 
tract were opened recently and 
now are being evaluated. Com- 
petition was keener than for the 
first contract, and savings at least 
equal to the initial savings are 
anticipated, Nesbit adds. 


District 6 Council 
‘Treasury Fund for Its Activities 


Pittsburgh—Election of a new 
district vice president and the es- 
tablishment of a “Treasury Fund” 
highlighted the recent 6th Dis- 
trict Council meeting here. 

A. B. Wadsworth, manager of 
raw materials, equipment, and 
construction for Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp., succeeds C. 
Warner McVicar, director of 
purchasing and traffic, Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., as 6th District vice 
president for the NAPA, effec- 
tive May 25. Wadsworth is pres- 


Meeting Sets Up 


ently a national director repre- 
senting the Pittsburgh PAA. 

About 50 members attended, 
including the national directors 
and presidents of all 16 associa- 
tions in the district. The group 
approved setting up a Treasury 
Fund to provide for its public 
relations, professional develop- 
ment, and value analysis-stand- 
ardization committees. 

The fund will be financed by 
assessments of the council’s mem- 
ber associations. 


Secret is 


FOR-— 


gomery St., San Francisco. 
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These belts stay dimensionally stable, too 
long you store them. That's a big factor when it comes to 
stocking stand-by belts for emergency use. 


Team-matched Green Seal V-Belts—now “plus-rated” to give 
you top horsepower-hours per dollar 
perfectly—whether a drive uses 2 or 50 belts. 


their complete dimensional stability 


always pu!l together 


to beat all your aed es. 


ra 


Theta 


built-in 


through unique tension members. of airplane-type § steel 
cable or exclusive Goodyear 3-T treated Cord. 


no matter how 


Q \ GOODYEAR BEI 
H MINIMUM COST. 
THE BIG NAME 

IN V-BELTS: 
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Here are variable-speed belts you can count on for controlled rae | 
performance—a ‘‘must” when you're harnessing those hard- 7 4) 
to-handle variable-speed drives. i | 
Withthese belts, for example, you control the tendency 


toward slippage. A unique abrasion-resistant cover takes a 
strong, uniform grip on both sides of the sheave. 


And these belts, too, use exclusive Goodyear 3-T Processed 
- Cord for “muscles.” It’s your assurance of belts that won't. 
shrink or stretch—in storage or in use. 


IWAS@N3ARt 


NO MATTER WHAT +OU" RE BELTING— OR WHAT TYPE BELT IT CALLS 
T FOR 
JUST CONTACT THE 


MAXIMUM, 


GOOD; 
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P.A.'s Go to School to Learn About Defense 


(Continued from page 1) 
the procurement field, is provid- 
ing instructors and teaching ma- 
terial for the course. 

Elsewhere, P. A.’s have been 
burning the midnight oil, boning 
up on government contracting. 
Harbridge House has just com- 
pleted a 20-day training program 
for purchasing men at Aerojet- 
General’s Solid Fuel Rocket 
Plant Purchasing Div., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Sixty buyers and subcontract- 
ing men put four hours a day in 
on subjects directly related to 


defense procurement—negotiat- 
ing techniques, value analysis, 
contract types, cost estimation 
and analysis, and use of improve- 
ment curves. Each student re- 
ceived a total of 80 hours of 
instruction. 

Other companies that have had 
similar Harbridge House pro- 
grams include General Electric, 
Western Electric, Raytheon, and 
the Electric Boat and Convair- 
Astronautics Divs., of General 
Dynamics. 

Another consultant, the Indus- 
trial Education Institute in Bos- 


ton, has just finished a series of 
one-day seminars On government 
contracting in New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. IEI’s pro- 
gram is a lecture and seminar 
that puts much of its emphasis 
on contracts and subcontracting. 
Small businessmen in the New 
York area will have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a seminar 
with government procurement 
men and top purchasing men 
from big prime contractors. 
This seminar, under the joint 
sponsorship of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and Adelphi 


College’s Research Center, will 
be held April 20th, on the Adel- 
phi campus at Garden City, Long 
Island. The SBA hopes the semi- 
nar will put many small firms 
with subcontracting and research 
and development capabilities in 
touch with primes who want to 
subcontract to small businesses. 


Why the Homework? 


Why are more and more com- 
panies sending their P. A.’s back 
to school? William S. Allison of 
Harbridge House suggests that 
it’s because “Government busi- 
ness is harder to get, and firms 
are vitally concerned with cut- 
ting costs. They have realized 
that the dollars and cents spent 
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Y-T WEDGE 
<BELTS 
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With these new, “wedge” V-Belts, you 
horsepower on drives as much as 50% 
much as 20% in drive costs 

You 


fat’’ without the sacrifice of strength 


sok: ; a A 


can belt the same 
smaller — saving as 


see, the new HY-T WEDGE design eliminates excess 


And HY-T WEDGE 


V-Belts are made in 3 different cross sections to meet all 
requirements. All 3 are oil-resistant and static-conducting 


at no extra cost 


And they're all Green Seal quality — the 


Belts offering you 3-T constructio 


performance 


only wedge type Vv 


n for perfect team 


and at precise ratios. 
P.D. Belts open the door to many design advances: smaller 
drive sizes, lighter weight, greater precision. Moredver, 
maintenance needs can be cut — lubrication systems com- 
pletely eliminated. 

What's more, super-quality P.D. Belts by 


able for use on drives from fractional up 
ever 10,000 f.p.myi p 


— the ones 


pe 


G.TM.—GOODYEAR TECHNICAL MAN-—THROUGH YOUR GOODYEAR 


5 by Goodyear are mile to ordér 
operating under, high 


the line with Goodyear 


lore 


DISTRIBUTOR. OR WRITE: GOODYEAR, INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
DIVISION, LINCOLN 2, NEBRASKA, OR AKRON 16, OHIO. 


‘YEAR 
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Green Seal, HY-T WEDGE, P.D.—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


in procurement have real signifi- 
cance in getting contracts.” 

Frank J. Kelly, Project Man- 
ager in charge of Harbridge 
House’s government contracting 
course added, “Government and 
the .nilitary are becoming more 
sophisticated in costs and pro- 
curement techniques. For in- 
stance they have been using 
learning curve pricing techniques 
for years, while industry is just 
beginning to work with them. 
This requires trainiag, and many 
government people already have 
it. Now industry has to get it, 
too, and that requires study.” 

Kelly and Allison point out 
that purchasing men are in the 
lead in these training courses. 
Allison says, “This is because 
there has been a gradual evolu- 
tion of purchasing within the cor- 
porate structure. It used to be an 
adjunct of production. There’s 
an evolving comprehension of the 
importance of purchasing econ- 
omy and efficiency in getting gov- 
ernment business.” 


Enter the Specialist-Teacher 


Strikingly, most firms are turn- 
ing to outside assistance in train- 
ing purchasing people in govern- 
ment procurement. The trend 
seems to be along two lines: 
First, the training courses are 
broad management approaches 
that consider financial, market- 
ing, sales, and political aspects of 
procurement, as well as purchas- 
ing and sub-contracting. That’s 
because the process of bidding 
and sub-contracting reaches into 
all aspects of management. With 
detailed accountability required 
from the prime contractor, the 
P. A. has to view all sides of the 
subcontract management. 

Secondly, top management is 
going to specialized training firms 
to get training help. According 
to General Electric’s Douglas V. 
Smith, Director of Purchasing 
Training, the professional con- 
sultant can supply the expertise 
it’s hard to develop within the 
company. Only a group of ex- 
perts with full-time responsibili- 
ties for research and teaching can 
keep up with the latest procure- 
ment practices and regulations. 
GE has used both Harbridge 
House and IEI. Other firms have 
sent men to the Aeronautical In- 
dustries Purchasing Course, also 
set up by Harbridge House. 

Harbridge House teaches its 
course through a combination of 
lectures and reading assignments 
(for background and familiarity 
with procurement regulations) 
and the case method (a written 
description of an actual procure- 
ment management situation). 

Paul Ignatius, vice-president 
and director of Harbridge House 
describes it this way, “the course 
members analyze the facts, make 
and support necessary assump- 
tions, reach decisions on the 
action to be taken, and plan how 
to carry out the decisions they 
have reached. This type of in- 
struction, puts the burden on the 
participant to think his way 
through a difficult problem, de- 
cide how it should be handled, 
and defend his decision against 
the arguments of the other par- 
ticipants. 

The instructor’s role is to in- 
sure that the discussion is realis- 
tic and thorough, that it takes 
account of the facts in the situa- 
tion, and that it culminates in a 
conclusion and a plan of action. 
In management training where 
the aim is to improve the capac- 
ity for problem-solving and deci- 
sion-making, this case method has 


many advantages.” 
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New Figure for P.A.’s to Watch 


Here’s a financial ratio that’s becoming more important as 
a managerial tool in these tight money times. It’s called return 
on net working capital, and it measures the profitability of 
dollars your firm has invested in inventories, cash, accounts 
receivable, and payables. This is the “live” portion of your 
business, the products moving down the assembly line from 
inventories on through sales to the customer. Return on work- 
ing capital helps you see how well you are doing now with 
what you've got on the shelf. 


How do you figure it? 
firm’s latest balance sheet. 
bilities from current assets. The difference is net 
working capital. Then divide your net profits 
after taxes by net working capital. Result: return 
on net working capital. 


Get a copy of your 
Subtract current lia- 


Growth industries like drugs, chemicals, missiles, and elec- 
tronics have relatively high rates of return on net working 
capital—from 25% to 35%. But older, less volatile industries 
like textiles, clothing manufacturers, and foundries have much 
lower rates—from 5% to 10%. Metalworking generally runs 
from 10% to 15%. 


Knowledgeable P.A.’s will spot something right 
away: The biggest factor in figuring working capi- 
tal is inventories, something that’s right in their 
backyard. With about 55% of the cost of goods 
in purchased materials, there’s a lot the P.A. can 
do to improve profits and to insure that his com- 
pany’s inventory dollar is invested wisely. This 
way he can affect both determinants of the ratio. 


It also means that equipment leasing will be more important 
to P.A.’s. Leasing frees cash from capital investment (down 
in the fixed assets part of the balance sheet) and brings it 
up into working capital—where it may make the most profit 
for your firm (that is if you have a high return on working 
capital). 


You'll be hearing more about this important figure. In an 
early issue of PURCHASING WEEK, we'll describe how to put net 
return on working capital measurements to work in solving 
the buy-lease problem. 


Play It Cool 


Now’s the time to put in air conditioning equipment. If 
you wait until the last minute to order air conditioners, you'll 


do a lot of sweating because most installers are booked solid 
during the dog days. 


If you buy now, you'll have the cooling ma- 
chines for use during the first hot days of May, 
and you may be able to save some money, too. 
Installers are hungry for business and may give 
you a better price. Also you can save the new 
10% federal tax on window-model units if the 
conditioner was made before Jan. 1, 1960. Soon 
these tax-free units will be gone. 


You can also lease air conditioners (from the York Corp.), 
and in some cities you can rent them for just a few weeks. 
Need help to decide how much cooling capacity to buy? Ask 
for a climate and cooling survey; air conditioning firms will 
do it free. Some even maintain their own weather bureaus. 


The Importance of Not Being Earnest 


Don’t be too critical of jokers at your next management 
training course. They may turn out to be better managers than 
the dead-serious participants, and their humor is also making 
an important contribution to the group’s learning process. 


Jesters, it seems, rate higher on leadership pattern tests 
and personal adjustment scores, according to a study by the 
American Psychological Assn. and the University of Delaware. 


The researchers observed 85 supervisors tak- 
ing a short management training course and re- 
corded the number of times a participant said 
something that made the rest of the group laugh. 
About half of the members said one or more 
funny things. Further tests and personality 
studies followed. Conclusion: “Wits, contrary to 
popular belief, were seen as taking important 
roles as leaders . . . sarcastic wits were even more 

portant group members.” 


Short Pointer 


A bright young man from a management consultant came 
into an office to study efficiency. But the girls decided to give 
him a hard time. He asked the first girl what she did. She re- 
plied, “Nothing.” After an awkward pause, he went on to the 
second girl, and queried her about her job. She also said “I 
don’t do anything, either.” “Eureka!” shouted the efficiency 
man, “In just five minutes I’ve found two cases of duplication 
of effort!” 


WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS CAN DO FOR YOU 


Machined from 
4130 steel 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Aircraft compo- 
nent was machined from 4130 steel. 
This process was expensive and mate- 
rial waste ran high. 


AFTER ANALYSIS: Identical part was 
made by combining standard alumi- 
num tube and bushings with custom- 
steel stampings. 


TECHNIQUE: 


Use standard components 
in custom assembly. 


Aluminum tube 


Standard 
bushing 


SAVINGS: 
Cost reduced 
from $18 

to $11.55; 
weight cut 
almost 40%. 


4130 steel stamping 


Source: Republic Aviation, Farmingdale, L. 1. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks . . . 


What's your policy in handling rejections? 


E. B. Winslow, Jr., purchasing agent, 
General Electric Co., Providence Base 
Plant, Providence, R. L: 


“Fortunately rejects are not a major 
problem. Our vendors have agreed they 
can supply the product to our specifica- 
tions. When a shipment of raw material 
is received, a copy of our ‘incoming ma- 
terial report’ is forwarded to them. 
Should it be necessary to reject all or 
part of the shipment, the vendor is ad- 
vised in writing why the material was 
rejected; we furnish a sample for verifi- 
cation and also request disposition. Usu- 


ally a telephone call is required to expedite replacement.” 


E. L. Kischel, purchasing agent, Alpha 
Cellulose Corp. (cotton pulp for paper), 
Bloomington, IIl.: 


“The mater of handling rejections is 
largely one of displomacy in order to 
maintain good customer relations. With 
a legitimate cause proven by support- 
ing evidence agreed upon, we insist upon 
the return of the goods, as we will not 
permit a customer to jeopardize his fin- 
ished product by faulty material. This 
protects good customer relations as well 
as their confidence in our product. It 
has worked well.” 


John Van Eerden, purchasing agent, 
Holland Color & Chemical Co., Hol- 
land, Mich.: 


“A number of our chemicals and pig- 
ments are purchased on the approval of 
a pre-shipment sample. However, at 
times we find it necessary to reject 
chemical shipments. We first contact 
our supplier and ask his authority to 
return the material; this is usually 
granted. We never return anything 
without the supplier’s permission. We 
believe a good supplier-customer rela- 
tion is maintained by this policy.” 


M. R. Walsh, purchasing agent, Ruber- 
oid Co. (asphalt & asbestos roofing, 
etc.), St. Louis, Mo.: 


“The policy we follow is one of fair- 
ness in rejecting materials that do not 
meet the specifications called for on 
our purchase orders. It is not our policy 
to reject materials as a ‘gimmick’ to re- 
duce prices. If a rejection can be used 
with modification we are agreeable, pro- 
viding the supplier pays the extra costs 
incurred by us. However, we would not 
consider using rejections that would af- 
fect the quality of our products.” 


S. W. Aman, director of purchases, 
Rochester Products Div. of General Mo- 
tors (carburetors, fuel injection, etc.), 
Rochester, N. Y.: 


“We first notify the suppliers and they 
either send representatives over to in- 
spect the material or give us disposition. 
If there is a possibility of our using it 
without affecting our reliability, we 
would negotiate with the supplier. We 
would use it only if he were willing to 
pay for any extra costs that might be 
incurred.” 


Next Week—April 4 


Six purchasing men answer this question: 


If all other factors are equal, do you prefer 
dealing with a large or small supplier? Why? 


You can suggest a question to be answered in this department by 


writing: 


March 28, 1960 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks... 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


BES iia 


Have You 


Tried a 


ig 


Perfect Mate 
for your 


RIFEaIb 
Pipe Wrench! 


Six Sizes with Maximum Jaw 
Openings of 146”, 1%”, 1%", 
2", 30" and 47%! across flats. 


Finest of All Adjustable Smooth-Jaw Wrenches 


MORE GRIPPING POWER... 


for all nuts. Puts a wrap-around 
grip on hexes that just won’t slip. 
Because you’re pulling with at 
least three flat sides at once, 
you'll never round off shoulders. 
Works on square nuts, valve 
packing nuts, unions and gas 
cocks and flat shapes, too. Smooth 
jaws won’t even mar polished or 
plated surfaces. 


RUGGED CONSTRUCTION... 


built good and solid. Thin but 
extra-strong jaws slip into tight 
places. The first time you use a 
hex wrench you’ll know that 
here’s a wrench you'll use for a 
long, long time. It’s every bit as 
rugged as your familiar RIZAaID 
Pipe Wrench. 
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No. E-110 Offset Hex Wrench 
Big Jaw, Short Handle for Sink and 
Tub Drain Nuts—Maximum Jaw 
Opening—2%”’ across flats 


RiEkaID 
No. E-11 End Hex Wrench 
Offset Jaw for Easy Work in Tight 
Places 
Maximum Jaw Opening— 
1%” across flats. 


From experience you know it's easier to work 
with the best of tools.Order your Iti Hex 
Wrenches from your Supply House today! 


Moscow—The Soviet Union has served 
notice that she intends to take a bigger 
cut of the world petroleum market with- 
out, however, “playing the role of a 
ruinous price cutter.” 

“It is definitely not right to think that 
Soviet exports are intended to disrupt the 
world price structure,” Vladimir N. Grat- 
chev, director of the All-Union Oil Ex- 
port Board told McGraw-Hill. 

Gratchev said his country will con- 
tinue to ship oil to all parts of the world 
“at no less than current levels through- 
out the remainder of the Seven Year 
Plan.” He refused to speculate how high 
these levels might reach, but said that 
Soviet Russia “has no intention of cut- 
ting back production to ease the world 
surplus situation.” 

According to press reports here, Rus- 
sia exported some 25-million tons of 
crude oil and petroleum products last 
year, an increase of seven million tons 
over 1958. 


Soviets Ready Big Oil Blitz 


While the bulk of these sales were to 
Communist bloc countries, some 314- 
million tons went to Italy, 144-million 
tons to Sweden, and approximately 2 
million tons each to West Germany and 
France. 

Soviet planners, Gratchev said, con- 
sider oil exports a prime means of ob- 
taining the necessary foreign exchange 
to buy Western capital equipment needed 
to achieve the goals of the Seven-Year 
Plan. 

Russia, he said, will begin a giant sales 
push in the Japanese and Latin American 
markets, this year, in addition to stepping 
up its oil exports to Europe. He said 
that Soviet export capabilities are now 
mushrooming because of pipeline con- 
struction between the Volga-Urals area 
and Eastern Europe. 

Gratchev said the new pipelines will 
lower the cost of Soviet oil exports “con- 
siderably,” compared with the cost of 
shipping via the Black Sea. 
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Four-year-old Thermoid-Quaker Petrochem fire hose works under 125 lbs. pressure 
near Potlatch Forests’ caustic operation. Exposure conditions in this area ruined 
ordinary fire hose in only three months. 


‘‘Petrochem’’ Fire Hose took 4 years of the same 
abuse that ruined ordinary hose in 3 months! 


‘“‘Petrochem”’ fire hose, developed 
by Thermoid-Quaker, has outlasted 
ordinary fire hose 16 to one at Pot- 
latch Forests’ pulp and paper mill, 
Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. C. O. Bing, 
Potlatch Fire Chief, says, ‘“The con- 
ditions around our caustic operation 
are as tough as you'll find anywhere. 
Just storage in this area ruined ordi- 
nary hose in three months. Petrochem 
hose, without washing or refolding, 
is still in excellent condition after 
years in this rugged atmosphere.” 
Service like this is customary for 
Thermoid-Quaker Petrochem hose 


which is designed for the roughest, 
toughest treatment imaginable. 
Neoprene inner tube and neoprene- 
impregnated “Dacron” jacket give 
Petrochem corrosion and wear resist- 
ance to meet the severest conditions. 
And Petrochem is available with UL 
approval. 

Ask your Thermoid-Quaker indus- 
trial distributor about Petrochem 
fire hose to meet the severest re- 
quirements of the oil and chemical 
industries. Or write Thermoid Divi- 
sion, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 
200 Whitehead Road, Trenton 6, N.J. 


THERMOID DIVISION 


PORTER 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products -THERMOID DIVISION: Electrical Equipment — 

DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION, PEERLESS ELECTRIC DIVISION: a ity Alloys — 

RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION: Refractories REFRACTORIES DIVISION: Electric Furnace Steel —CONNORS 
, OI 


r 
STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN-KIDD STEEL DIVISION; Fabricated Products —COLDFORM DIVISION 
FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE ROPE DIVISION, H. K. PORTER COMPANY de MEXICO, S. 


in Canada, Refractories, “Disston” T 


SSTON DIVISION, 


q ; and 
ools, “Federal” Wires and Cables, “Nepcoduct” Systems —H. K. PORTER COMPANY 


(CANADA) LTD. 
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Foreign Perspective 
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London—General Electric Co., Ltd. has come up with what it tags as the 
“world’s first production prototype” thermoelectric refrigerator. 

The new pint-sized (one cu. ft.) product has no moving parts and operates in- 
stead on the “Peletier effect”—-whereby cold and heat are produced on opposite 
ends of a thermocouple when a direct current is passed through it. 

GE’s refrigerator has an entire bank of thermocouples that drop the tempera- 
ture 20-30 C in the food compartments. The midget ice box can work directly 
from a car battery and is small enough to fit in the trunk of a British auto. 

a . * 

Belgrade—On the subject of refrigeration, Yugloslavia’s attitude toward foreign 
trade appears to be rapidly defrosting—and this isn’t a mere pun. 

While Tito’s politicos have stayed aloof from trade with both the East and 
West in an attempt to walk the “neutralist” tightrope, imports have suddenly 
built up a two-to-one adverse balance of payments situation with only one known 
antidote—increased export sales. 

The export “crash” program just announced calls for a doubling of exports 
from current levels of slightly more than a half billion dollars to $1.33-billion 
by the end of this year. Yugoslavia will push shipments of metal, electrical, textile, 
and leather products. 


Milan—Fiat plans to double its auto production within the next two years. 
Expansion plans are already underway to “meet the increasing competition on 
the international market.” Fiat produced 421,000 cars and 12,500 trucks last 
year. 

« e * 

San Salvador—A new airline, Aerolineas E. Salvador, S.A., is getting set to 
launch air freight service between here and Miami, Fla. The new nonstop, round- 
trip service is expected to get underway sometime next month when the airline 
puts its fleet of Curtis C-46 airfreighters into operation. 

« . . 

New Delhi—Keep an eye on India. 

The government has just announced its most ambitious “Five-Year Plan” for 
industrial development of this country—a $20.9-billion investment program to be 
kicked off April 1, 1961. 

The National Development Council, chief economic planning body for India, 
said that some $14.7-billion of the investment dollars would come from govern- 
ment coffers. 

India is counting on current interest of such foreign companies as Aluminum 
Co. of America, E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Kaiser Aluminum, Pfizer International, and many other U. S. industrial giants to 
supply the rest of the necessary finances to develop the country into an important 
producer in Asia. 

- . * 


Basle—Some 2,300 Swiss firms will be participating in the annual Swiss In- 
dustrial Fair here, April 23-May 3, when this country’s industry will put her 
entire line of products, ranging from handicrafts to machine tools, on display. 

Two other European trade fairs will be competing with the Swiss, however— 
one in Milan, Italy, from April 12-27, and the other in Hanover, Germany, 
April 24-May 3. 

* * . 


Tokyo—The industrious Japanese are getting their hands into 
kinds of pies—this time it’s prefabricated 
plastic houses. 

Two companies, Daiwa House Kogyo 
Co and Seikisui Chemical Co., will start 
production of the prefab dwelling imme- 
diately, with marketing expected to be 
launched in the next three months. 

The Daiwa house will measure 532 
sq. ft. and sell for about $1,250. Seikisui 
will turn out a 427 sq. ft. model priced 
around $1,000. 

The Seikisui prefab will be made of 
vinyl chloride polystyrene polyester and 
reinforced with aluminum or light steel 
beams. The company expects to produce 
1,000 units per month and double pro- 
duction after a year. It already has 
started production of a larger 624 sq. ft. 
unit in its Nara plant. 


every and all 


Raymond Stradai, P.A., Edwin F. Guth Co, 


Purchase 
for Profit! 


“Edwin F. Guth Company, St. 
Louis, needed a fire-resistant ceil- 
ing light louver to meet new fire 
code restrictions in many of our 
important market areas,’’ reports 
Raymond Stradal, Purchasing 
Agent. “‘Chicago Molded produced 
this louver to our specifications 
and design and did it economically 
and on time.”’ Here’s another pur- 
chasing Agent who knows that it 
pays to specify: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
10203 North Kolmar Avenue, Chicage 51, Illinois 
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Ijmuiden, Netherlands—N. V. Neth- 
erlands Rockwool Co. has completed in- 
stallation of its second production line, 
which is expected to double the firm’s 
current Rockwool output of 4,500 to, 
5,000 tons a year. 

The new automated line, called the 
“most modern of its kind in Europe,” 
requires only two operators. The instal- 
lation will turn out resin-encased rock- 
wool for ship and housing insulation. 


Particle Board Plant 

Albany, Ore.—Wood Fibre- 
board Co.’s new $1.5 million 
plant north of Albany is expected 
to start operation May 1, con- 
verting sawmill and plywood mill 
wasie into particle board by a 
process developed in Germany. 

The German process is called 
the Bison system. Installation of 
the machinery, much of it from 
Germany, will begin about April 
& 


Pennsalt Expands 


phere and other standard protec- 
tive furnace atmospheres. 


Remco Buys New Line 

Willits, Calif—Remco Mfg. 
Co. has purchased the complete 
cylinder line of Turlock Iron & 
Machine Works, makers of HY- 
POWER hydraulic cylinders for 


farm and industrial uses. 
duction machinery for the HY- 
POWER line has been moved to 
the Remco plant where factory 
space has been expanded. 


Pro- 


Industry News in Brief | 


Rilco Goes West 


Cottage Grove, Ore.—A new 
wood laminating plant will be 
put on stream here by Rilco 
Laminated Products, Inc., early 
this summer. 

The plant will produce glued 
laminated products of wood, such 
as arches, beams, and trusses for 
industrial and commercial con- 
struction uses. Rilco also sup- 
plies Eastern and Midwestern 
markets from another facility in 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


New System Promises 24-hr. Delivery 


Los Angeles—Reliance Steel 
and Aluminum Co. has built 
what it claims to be one of the 
most advanced warehouses in the 
West Coast metals industry. 

The new facility brings the 
company’s total warehousing ca- 
pacity to over 170,000 sq. ft. 
and is designed to reduce stock 
handling time to less than 24 
hours from the shelf to the cus- 
tomer’s door. 

“Efforts were concentrated,” 
said a company official, “on in- 
creasing efficiency and reducing 
time required in the handling of 


plate, sheet, and bar stock so that 


each order, whether for a single 
piece or for several tons, could 
be filled with a minimum of 
delay.” 

In the installation of mechani- 
cal equipment, such as cutoff 
saws, shears, slitters, and level- 
ers, attention was concentrated 
on their location to insure a con- 
tinuous, even flow of work 
throughout the facility. 

In additon to overhead single 
and double cranes in each bay, 
two paved driveways were laid 
out to expedite entry and exit, 
and prevent piling up of trucks 


operating there. 


Wyandotte, Mich.—A new 
alkyl alkanol amines plant is now 
under construction by Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corp. at an estimated 


cost of $1.5 million. The new 
facilities will triple Pennsalt’s 
production of this class of 


amines. 

The products are used in the 
manufacturer of local anesthe- 
tics, antihistamines, textile lubri- 
cants, emulsifiers for wax pol- 
ishes, and ion exchange residues. 


Construction Started 

Dawson, Ga.—Work has start- 
ed on a new Yale Rubber Mfg. 
Co. plant here that will produce 
molded and extruded rubber 
goods, oil seals and miscellaneous 
parts used by automobile, farm 
machinery, road building, and 
home appliance manufacturers. 

The plant, which will serve 
rapidly growing industries 
throughout the Southeast, is ex- 
pected to go on stream late this 
summer. 


Forms New Division 
Portland, Ore.—Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp. has established a 
Northwest lumber and plywood 
division to market lumber from 
the company’s projected sawmill 
at Columbia City, Ore., as well 
as the output of an existing green 
veneer mill at St. Helens, Ore. 
One of the reasons for Crown- 
Zellerbach’s entrance into the 
lumber and plywood field is that 
the firm expects to boost devel- 
opment of its timber resources. 


Powder Tools 

Lorain, Ohio—Gregory Indus- 
tries, Inc., manufacturers of Nel- 
son stud welding equipment and 
studs, and of Bulldog concrete 
anchoring devices, is going into 
the powder actuated tool and 
fastening business. 

A company spokesman said, 
“After years of association with 
manufacturers, other distributors 
and users of powder actuated 
tools and fasteners, we are now in 
a position to apply our research 
and manufacturing know-how as 
well as our sales experience to 
the development of new products 
and production methods for an 
expanded range of powder tools, 
fasteners and applications.” 


Stainless Processing Plant 

Dayton—A new plant for 
stainless alloy brazing and fur- 
nace heat processing has been 
opened here by the Stainless 
Processing Div., Wall Colmonoy 
Corp. 

The facility, at 5221 Webster 
Street, houses high production 
pit-type furnaces that will handle 
parts up to 28 in. in dia. by 
35-in. high. The equipment is 
instrument-controlled and used 


with pure, dry hydrogen atmos- 
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Faster than you can say “ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS!” 


Not that fast. But very fast—because there’s a local distributor in your 
Yellow Pages, with full stocks of Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners. It 
rivets, nuts, bolts, machine screws, 
wood screws, sheet metal screws, washers, anything in standard types 


doesn’t matter what you need... 


and sizes. Just call your Alcoa distributor for quick service. 


Not only quick service. This distributor offers a good many other 
advantages, too, when you order Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners from him. 
The largest line of aluminum fasteners. The highest quality . . . meaning r 
full threads; no burrs; fully heat-treated, high-strength alloys; corrosion 
resistance. And full count—exactly what you order, no misfits, no re- 
jects, no “seconds”—means lower production costs for you. 
all in all, when you consider the time and money you'll save, 
and the beautiful appearance of your finished product, and the lasting 
you ought to call your Alcoa distributor now. (Want 


satisfaction .. . 


more data, and samples? Mail the coupon!) 


VaLcoaA ALUMINUM 


Company 


Street Address. 


A’ FASTEN ALUMINUM WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


Purchasing Week 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
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| 

| Name_ 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| City . 
| 


Aluminum Company of America 
2003-C Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete specification data and 
samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


Selita git: SN oe BM. 


For exciting drama 
watch “Alcoa 
Presents”’ every 
Tuesday, ABC-TV 
and “Alcoa 
Theatre” alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 


Ce ee ee ee EE ST 
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Purchasing Men Discover That Their Chance To 


Shine Today Is in Winning More, Better Extras 


It’s getting tougher every day 
for purchasers to stand out in 
competitive price performance. 

The fact is that supply and 
demand in many areas are taking 
a back seat to administered prices 
as far as individual quotations 
are concerned. That leaves the 
buyer with less leverage than 
ever in his traditional “bargain- 
ing” function. This is particularly 
true in hard goods areas—such 
as steel, transportation equip- 
ment, and machinery. 

At least one purchasing man 
reports he is cutting down on 
competitive bid solicitations be- 
cause administered prices have 
made a joke of all his efforts. 
Others just note that when they’re 
dealing with “blue ribbon” sup- 
pliers—or buying standard items 
—they have almost no choice in 
the matter of prices. 

Moreover, management is 
making it clear that the P.A. who 
can maximize vendor service for 
his company is the one who will 
stand out increasingly—now and 
in the future. 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
President Mark W. Cresap, Jr., 
talking to purchasing men, said 
buyers face their greatest chal- 
lenge in development of the pur- 
chase-supplier relationship. Cre- 
sap emphasized the value of tech- 
nical service. 

“One of the most valuable 
services you can perform,” Cre- 
sap told the P. A.’s, “is to make 
the rich technical knowledge and 
experience of your suppliers 
work for your companies. You 
can benefit from your supplier’s 
expenditures on research and de- 
velopment, and engineering. You 
can multiply your effectiveness 
in proportion to their skills and 
facilities.” 

And there is evidence to indi- 
cate that industry is becoming 
even more service-minded than 
in the past. Thomas McCabe, 
president of the Scott Paper Co., 
and a director of General Elec- 
tric, stated recently, “The orien- 
tation of manufacturing com- 
panies is toward the market and 
away from production. GE now 
conceives itself to be a marketing 
rather than a production organi- 
zation.” This is a strong hint 
that even greater opportunities 
in vendor service lie ahead for 
the alert P. A. 

Experts say that the first step 
toward systemizing service anal- 
ysis is to classify the different 
kinds of service you can expect 
from suppliers. 


SALES SERVICE 


Many companies already are 
spelling out salesman service 
ratings on their vendor evaluation 
forms. St. Regis Paper Co., for 
example, lists seven factors in its 
purchasing department vendor 
evaluation plan. These are: un- 


familiarity with own companies 


product, too infrequent calls, too 
frequent social calls, use of pres- 
sure tactics, misinformation to 
secure orders, bypassing purchas- 
ing department, and poor timing 
of calls. 

One company recently laid out 
a vendor evaluation form and 
then scrapped it when it was 


negative ratings. The St. Regis 
plan doesn’t make that mistake. 
It has the merit of flexibility. 
For example, for the element 
“Quotations Returned Late” if 
a vendor is “always” late, a one 
is inserted in a box. If he is “fre- 
quently” late, a two. If “infre- 
quently” late, a three. If vendor 
is “never” late, a four is entered. 
As can be seen a “good” vendor 


will have a high point rating. 

As in all categories of service, 
a great deal depends upon the 
administrative efficiency of the 
purchaser himself. If he demands 
better service—and checks re- 
sults—chances are he'll get it. 
That poor service may be at- 
tributed to the purchasing agent 
himself seems to be indicated in 
a recent survey of salesmen’s at- 
titudes. Only 10% of the sales- 
men queried thought that more 
than 75% of their accounts had 
topnotch buying administrations. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE 


Most correspondence—of the 
back-and-forth type—is gener- 
ated through a breakdown in the 
administrative service area, ac- 
cording to office analysts. At 
least one P. A. has applied a 
“paperwork penalty” to vendors 
who require follow-up of order 
acknowledgements, invoices, pre- 
vious letters, etc. 

But some customer-oriented 
administrative policies can actu- 
ally result in lower unit cost for 


Uniform Pricing Is Putting Squeeze on Buyers, 


ordered items. Minnesota Min- 
ing and Mfg. Co., for example, 
allows a build-up of different 
abrasive paper products for qual- 
ity discount purposes—instead of 
merely allowing volume discounts 
on one particular item. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Small companies with limited 
credit—as well as custom manu- 
facturers of high-cost equipment 
—should consider the possibility 
of getting some kind of financial 


seen that it would allow only 
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Invention is one measure 


of this company’s growth 
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So They Turn to Services 


aid from big supplier companies. 

Don’t overlook the drawbacks, 
however. One of these was 
pointed out to PURCHASING WEEK 
by the P. A. of a rubber fabricat- 
ing company. At the P.A.’s 
request, a large supplier had 
strongly “endorsed” an applica- 
tion by the buyer’s firm for a 
bank loan. The supplier hap- 
pened to be a large depositor at 
the bank. In return for this help- 
ful service, the P. A. has been 
restricted to buying from this 
source—even though the source 


is now actually “second best” on 
his bidding list. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 


Is the supplier the most up-to- 
date source in his line? Is this 
the company that is most likely 
to come up with anything new 
in its line and to make it avail- 
able to me? How about buyer- 
vendor contacts — engineers’ 
meetings, plant visits, etc.? 

These are the questions that 
many P.A.’s are asking them- 


selves when looking around for 
a new supply source. F. G. 
Schmitt, director of purchases, 
Merck & Co., is one buyer who 
has done something to improve 
technical service for his com- 
pany. 

He has set up a plan for fre- 
quent meetings between Merck 
personnel (research, engineers, 
production) and their opposite 
numbers in the supplier com- 
pany. He has also set up a stand- 
ard for measuring the effective- 
ness of these contacts—and 


results go 
regularly. 

An example of heavy reliance 
on vendor technical know-how is 
seen in the construction industry 
where contracts for construction 
are sometimes let on the basis 
of performance rather than speci- 
fications. For example, securing a 
bid on a storage building, a 
buyer’s plant engineers simply 
may state the storage space re- 
quired, clearances needed, etc. 
rather than submit detailed draw- 
ings on materials, and complete 
construction data. 


out to management 


DELIVERY SERVICE 


Few experienced buyers take 


HOW MANY OF THE 1027 PATENTS granted to the creative men of 
A. O. Smith have benefited you? Quite a few, we venture to say — for this un- 
common company’s research reaches into virtually everyone’s home or business 
life. {| A. O. Smith’s wide-ranging search for “the better way” led to such advances 
as the world’s first glass-lined automatic water heater (the rust-resisting Perma- 
glas brand)... turned welding from a haphazard art into today’s most useful 
metalworking process ...made long-distance pipe lines economically feasible... 


pioneered super-pressure processing techniques. {| And these are just a few exam- 
ples of creativity in step with America’s expanding technology. A more complete 
story is told in the A. O. Smith research brochure... available at your request. 
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A. 0, Smith International S. A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Lee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the narrow view that delivery 
on schedule per se is good serv- 
ice. 

One young Midwest buyer, 
however, had to learn this truth 
the hard way. He had just sub- 
mitted an excellent delivery per- 
formance report to the purchas- 
ing director of the firm. Instead 
of congratulating him, the di- 
rector pointed out that the lead 
times were too long—and that 
shorter deliveries had been avail- 
able from that particular mate- 
rials supplier. 

While the delivery service was 
good, based on “promised de- 
liveries,” the director added, it 
wasn’t good enough because it 
wasn’t competitive. 

Seasoned buyers know that 
long lead times—and late de- 
liveries—add up to extra costs, 
because higher inventories must 
be maintained by the company 
to bridge the gap. 


INVENTORY SERVICE 


Willingness of a supplier to 
stock items for a P.A.’s plant in 
“anticipation” of his business— 
is an inventory service. Some 
manufacturers and distributors 
maintain parallel “probable” in- 
ventory records for buyers based 
on purchases compared with past 
periods. While good business for 
suppliers, it is also an inventory 
“reminder” service. 

Lately, with the demonstrated 
value of electronic data process- 
ing in inventory control, large 
suppliers are coming closer to 
offering computer-controlled in- 
ventory handling to buyers. 
Raytheon Co.’s new “Unimarket” 
system (PW, Jan. 11, pp. 12-13) 
is an example of automated re- 
order handling. This system 
assures buyers who use facilities 
of Raytheon distributors a com- 
plete out-of-plant “on hand” in- 
ventory and reorder assist from 
the supplier. 


SPECIAL SERVICE 


Here is an example of a special 
service secured by an_ alert 
buyer in New Jersey: The buyer 
had a blanket order for cartons 
specifying delivery of several 
thousand cartons every three 
weeks. One day, while check- 
ing carton inventory in a receiv- 
ing storage area, he noted the 
number of times a fork lift truck 
and two men transported cartons 
from the storage area to a pack- 
ing area in another building. As a 
result of this observation the 
P.A. made arrangements for the 
carton supplier to make partial 
deliveries directly to the packing 
operation each time a delivery 
was made. The balance of the 
shipment was then made to the 
storage area. At no extra cost 
a great deal of handling time 
and expense was saved through 
this special vendor service ar- 
ranged by the purchasing agent. 


THE TIME DIMENSION 


F. Albert Hayes, PW purchas- 
ing consultant, urges buyers not 
to overlook the fact that service 
also has its fourth dimension— 
“time value.” A supplier adds 
this dimension to normal service 
when he tells the buyer of a 
new idea ahead of competition 
—or gives him priority in advis- 
ing him of price changes. This 
dimension of service, says 
Hayes, should constantly be 
kept in mind when a supplier 
is being evaluated by the purchas- 
ing department. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . in the World of Sales 


Thomas Z. Hayward was ad- 
vanced to senior vice president, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., 
Chicago. Weaver E. Falberg, 
s|general manager, sales, succeeds 
Hayward as vice president, sales. 


Floyd L. Paschke has been 


William YV. Wilson, former 
buying supervisor, has been made 
assistant director of purchases, 
Maytag Co., Newton, lowa. He 
succeeds R. S. Trevethan who re- 
tired recently after more than 32 
years with the firm. 


Richard G.| Rulon Nagely, corporate di-|has been appointed purchasing 
Ochsner has|rector, material, for North Amer-|agent for the firm’s subsidiary, 
been assigned|icam Aviation, Inc., has been Cornell Steamboat Co. 
the new post moved up to vice president, mate- 
of director of |Tial, by the Los Angeles firm. 


materials : 
> ‘ Carl Martin was named assist- 
Yale Mate- rt 


. 1g wesc . jant purchasing agent, Friden, made sales manager, Rotor Tool 
Stanley Joseph Adler has ; rials Handling | ; art AXE 

Ate ’ a ee te ne., San Leandro, Calif. He suc- Co., Cleveland. 

joined the Los Angeles Div., 8 6. OCHSNER Division, Yale ceeds Att Henson, who retired 


Avnet Electronics Corp., as pur-| * . ' & Towne,| for 19 years’ service. 
chasing agent. He had been a|Philadelphia. Formerly manager ! i 
methods analyst with Atomics In-|of the division’s materials con-| Clarence L. Baier has been ap- manager for Thermoid Div., H. 


ternational, a division of North |trol section, he will be in charge} pointed manager of purchasing,| C. J. JOHNSON F. A. LANSPERY K. Porter Co., Inc., Trenton, 
American Aviation, Inc. of material control and purchas-|the Buffalo, N. Y., plant of N. J. 


ing policies. American Machine & Foundry ; 5 Herman H. Kremer was 

Leo Postrel was promoted to Co. Because of the size of re- Obituaries elected vice president in charge 
materials administrator. Charles|°°"tly awarded contracts, his post of sales and director, Chase Brass 
W. Fielding and Thomas W. has been raised to staff level. William C. Dunlap, 66, man- . iy mF — Nese 
Curtin have been appointed man-| Rey |, Bishopp was advanced|ager of purchasing, New Jersey onn. Paul M. Thomas becomes 


ager of the material control de-| from purchasing agent to vice|Zime Co., New York, died Feb. general sales manager. 
partment and purchasing agent in 


C. E. Lambert has been ap- 
pointed assistant general sales 


“hi f th _— * 11) president of purchasing and ac-|18. E. H. Walthers has been named 

charge of the purchasing depart-|Counting, Rick Helicopters, Inca| Chester W. Ericksom, 61, pu-|general manager of Crown Zale 

W. V. WILSON S. J. ADLER | delphi: nt. y la-)San Francisco. chasing agent for Filer & Stowell bach Corp.’s newly expanded dis- 
Liew shoes ne Co., Milwaukee, died Feb. 22. |tributors Sales Div. by the San 


Harold S. Sheriff was promoted eehiiaies ie 
Cuser i eee” Vz to procurement ms Inter-| Fabian R. Hickman, 64, for- ipsennynehgncaes 
——— : national Business Machines|™er president of the Utah Pur-| Robert B. McKee succeeded 


Corp.’s Federal Systems Div.,|Chasing Agents Association, died | Ralph V. Davies, who retired, as 


z, New York. One of his major re-| Feb. 28. For the past 27 years vice president in charge of sales, 
° 4 sponsibilities will be to act as|he had been purchasing agent for | Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
01iCe coordinator for small business |Mountain Fuel Supply. burgh. 


with the Department of Defense. 


Douglas C. Shanks has joined the finest 


Dundee Cement Co., Dundee, 


| : Mich., as purchasing agent. He COATED FABRIC 
| “a : had been with General Mills 


| : rt Ss Inc., Toledo. te WORK GLOVE 
C ge : | in the world 


SURETY S$! LV 


To handle those hot, tough jobs Available in gauntlet, knit wrist, 
nothing equals Surety Silvertex © band top and safety cuff styles,’ all 
Gloves for longer wear and lower in jumbo sizes and with or without 


cost. Superior Silvertex coating re- ventilated backs. For a free test 
H. S. SHERIFF D. C. SHANKS flects heat and affords stat B- pair write on your letterhead, out- 
7 tection against most industrial lining your job requirements. We'll 
Richard E. Van Horne, Jr., chemicals than rubber and standard peas Hes to you by return mail. 
has joined the East Bay Munici- synthetics. Their curved finger de- 
pal Utility District, Oakland, sign and wing thumb construction THE 
Calif., as a buyer. cuts wear and gives greater com- 2 avesen co. 
fort. And they won't crack or peel— CARROLLTON, OHIO 
Harold R. Larsen was made remaining soft and pliable for the 
vice president of the purchasing life of the glove. In Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto 


department, Canco Div., Ameri- 
can Can Co., New York. A. O. 


high quality WEBSTER Degling continues as corporate 


vice president of purchases 


CARBON PAPE RS Earl E. Emery and Henry J. 


Battaglia, Jr., have been pro- For Your Personal Use 


With Webster MultiKopy in your typewriter moted to buyers at Youngstown 
carriage you get so many advantages. Sheet & Tube Co. Wire Fabrication Manual | 


Exclusive, Uncoated Numbered Edge makes John M. Fulton, former pur- 
carbon handling easier and cleaner. It insures chasing director for Crown Zel- 
you neatly typed, even carbons every time. lerbach in Portland, Ore., has 

ah been made general manager of 
Stays Flat even in extreme temperatures. the new Northwest Lumber & 
Each sheet is specially treated to insure : 

; ; Plywood Div. 

smooth, flat, uniform handling ease. is 


R. G. Mason, manager of East- 
ern zone automotive battery 
plants, has been named manager 
of the purchasing department of 


Weights and Finishes to fit individual needs. 
You'll get crisp, clean results whatever your 
typing requirements. 


And Webster offers you a variety of other ee growl sei a 
high quality duplicating supplies: typewriter rg rey cn Raggi starters 
ribbons in cotton, nylon and silk for all type- i Bg : 

, nylon and si y agent for all other purchases. 
writer makes; office machine ribbons for most EEE ae OF Oter purchaees 
types of adding, accounting, tabulating and Anthony Majewski was trans- 
addressing machines; carbon paper rolls, and ferred from A. O. Smith Corp.’s 


spirit duplicating papers and master units. Los Angeles plant to the firm’s 
Smith-Erie Div., Eric, Pa., as 


plus: hand cleansers, type cleaners, instrument head of the purchasing depart- 


oil, and duplicating fluid. Information on: 


ment. 
At better office equipment dealers every- oye ee Kinds of wire @ Design and Forming possibilities © 
where — make it clear you want Luther P. Melcher as director of Welding @ End treatments @ Threads @ Finishes & 
purchasing, Butler Mfg. Co., Plating ® Actual case histories showing advantages 
Webster Kansas City, Mo. Melcher re- . 


of wire construction. 


Send for your t. Th tc be e n e r 


FREE Copy AND COMPANY 


tired after 30 years’ service. 


MultiKopy Durametric Carbon Papers Frank A. Lanspery, assistant 


Always send a ‘‘Time-Saver’’ courtesy carbon copy purchasing agent, New York Trap 
F. S. Webster Company + 7 Amherst Street »« Cambridge, Mass. Rock Corp., West Nyack, ae 


69 CLINTON STREET, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Rails Try Concrete to Reduce Tie Maintenance 


Tampa—Railroads are on a 
concerted drive to reduce the 
$80-million-a-year tab on tie-re- 
placement. 

_Two recent developments in- 
dicate that the end of the old 
wooden rail underpinning may 
be less than ten years away: 


@ Prestressed concrete. Rail- 
road men from all over the coun- 
try converged on Tampa recently 
to see American Concrete Cross- 
tie Corp. test its new prestressed 
concrete tie on a quarter-mile 
stretch of track at Seaboard Air 


Line Railroad’s Falkenburg 
Crossing. 
®Ticless roadbed. The New 


York City Transit Authority has 
installed a 160-ft. experimental 
strip of concrete, rubber, and rail 
combination roadbed in the city 
subway system. The new set-up 


os x ay . 
CONCRETE TIES get first “‘live’’ 
test from Seaboard R.R. train. 


eliminates ties altogether by bolt- 
ing the rail directly onto a rubber 
padded concrete footing. 

The prestressed concrete tie 
was designed by the Association 
of American Railroads, which 
gave the contract for developing 
the new product to American 
Concrete, a new subsidiary of 
Cone Bros., Florida prestressed 
concrete company. 

While the Association has 
tested the concrete tie “about as 
far as we can go in the labora- 
tory,” railroad experts predict 
the new product will have to un- 
dergo anywhere from six to ten 


Soo Line Announces Plans 
To Merge With 2 Other 


Midwestern Railroads 


Min is — The Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault St. Marie, 
better known as the Soo Rail- 
road, has announced plans to 
merge with two other Midwestern 
railroads —the Wisconsin Cen- 
tral and the Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic. 

The merger, to be called the 
Soo Line Railroad Co., will have 
a total of 4,800 miles of tracks 
through seven Midwestern states. 

The proposed merger is sub- 
ject to ICC approval which is 
expected to be granted sometime 
after May 17, when the share- 
holders of the three lines will vote 
on the idea. Soo is one of the 
leaders in a drive by Midwestern 
railroads to push the idea of 
agreed charges whereby shippers 
obtain substantial rate savings by 
agreeing to ship a fixed percent- 
age of their goods by rail over a 
given period of time. 
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years of actual “use-testing” be- 
fore they can determine whether 
or not to replace wooden ties. 


‘Nothing New’ 


Although prestressed concrete 
ties are nothing new—a Mid- 
western cement firm tried to mar- 
ket a $15 tie several years ago 
the American crosstie is the first 
to be produced at a price com- 
petitive with wood. 

While the concrete tie costs $9 
as opposed to $4 to $4.50 for 
wooden ties, only 2,100 concrete 
ties would be required to support 


a mile of track compared with 
the 3,200 wood crosspieces neces- 
sary over the same distance. 
Moreover, according to an Amer- 
ican Concrete spokesman, con- 
crete ties last two to three times 
as long as wooden ties—and re- 
quire less maintenance. 

If the concrete-rubber-rail ex- 
periment in the New York sub- 
ways succeeds in producing a 
smoother ride—and if the effect 


of erosion and moisture is less- ' 


ened—similar track will be laid 
elsewhere along the system’s 
723.4 miles of track. 
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THE SEABOARD AIRLINE R.R. EXPERIMENT with concrete ties, shown in 
closeup, is aimed at cutting a big slice from tie-replacement costs. 
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COST is the intimate concern of purchasing. Cost per unit depends on 
steady output. Steady output must depend on org d lubrication. 
QED: Organized lubrication is purchasing’s concern, too. 


Why PURCHASING has a stake 
in good lubrication practices 


If you recognize lubrication for what it is—a 
cost-reducing tool, not an expense item—you 
may effect savings that can add up to many 
hundred times the cost of the lubricants them- 
selves. Your purchasing department is in an 
ideal position to help make these potential 
savings real. That’s why organizing lubrica- 


tion is your responsibility, too. 


Texaco can help you achieve these savings. 
Texaco Lubrication Engineers have had valu- 


able experience in tailoring Organized Lubri- 
cation Programs to the needs of virtually 
every industry. They can help show you the 
way to important savings. Why not talk to 
your nearest Texaco Lubrication Engineer 
today—or write for our new Book “Organized 
Lubrication— Major Cost Control Factor.” 


Texaco Inc., 135 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., Dept. PW-140 
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LUBRICATION IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


Purchasing Week 


Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon. through Fri.-NBC-TV 
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Boats: This 15-ft. runabout is light, resists corrosion of salt water. 


Building Panels: Light, strong. Pipe: Epoxy makes for strength. 
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Furniture: Molded contour reinforced plastics add to seating comfort. 


Luggage: Adds durability. Machine Tool Covers: Protect parts. 
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Adding Resin . . . 


Reinforced Ple 


New, Unusual 


ere are pictures of just 12 of the 350 plastics 
parts and assemblies that are causing 
dramatic changes in traditional industrial mate- 
rial use. This particular group only hints at the 
immense variety of applications for reinforced 
plastics—from missiles to stagecoaches. 

Use of the versatile material was up 40% last 
year, and, as the list below shows, potential ap- 
plications reach into every conceivable product 
area. The exhibits shown in these photos were 
set up for the Reinforced Plastics Div. of the 


Society of the Plastics Industry at its recent 
Chicago exposition. Participants in the get-to- 


101 Jobs for Ff 


Absorbers. (Microwave) Convertible Auto Cover 
Air Craft Components Cooling Towers 

Air Conditioner Parts Covers 

Air Ducts 


Dehumidifier Pan 
Desk Legs 
Distributor Cap 


Airplane Skis 
Antennas 


Appliance Components 
4 “ Diving Boards 


Badminton Rackets Doors 

Baseball Caps Drawers 

Battery Boxes Driers, Core 

Billboard Trim Ducts 

Blowers Dust Covers 

Boats 

Boat Kits Engine Parts 

Hn Escalator Tread Combs 
Buckets Fans 

Buoys Fertilizer Hoppers 


Burial Vaults Filter Press Plates 


Bus Seats Fins 


Cases, Military Fishing Reels 


Caskets Fishing Rod 
Chairs Fish Pond Liner 
Chair Bases Fume Scrubbers 
Chair Seats Furniture 


Check-Out Counter, Supermarket Gas Pump Dome 


Christmas Tree Holder Gears & Wheels 
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Outboard Motor Case: Cuts weight of motor, gives added protection. 


stic That Does 
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gether swapped notes on the rapid strides rein- 


forced plastics are making into such unexpected } 4 
areas as construction sidewalls, machine tool mm " ¢ 
parts, and auto parts. ao 
Secret of reinforced plastics is the happy wed- — ~. - _ 
ding of a material such as fiberglass and a a 


Radome: Plastic part cuts weight. Toy Stagecoach: 34 Kids. 


plastic resin (often of the polyester variety), to 
add strength. Reinforced plastics have a high 
strength-to-weight ratio, and are easy to form 
into complex shapes. Users can choose from five 
major types of reinforcing materials, can process 
any part of a dozen molding methods (see Per- 
spective, p. 29). 


>inforced Plastics 
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Glove Compartments(Automotive) Pipe 
| Golf Clubs Planters, Bowls 

Grills Pressure Bottles 

Guards (Machine) Printed Circuits ' 
| Gusset ° ° : . : : 
| mE Radomes Wide variety, heat resistant for automatic washing machine use. 

utters 
Reels an it 


~* 
+ mn a oR 4 . - 
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} Hamburger Patty Machine Reflectors (Radar) 


| Hampers School Seats 
. Handles Shelters, Weather 
: Hatch Cover 
Silo Top 
| Helmets Sleds 
| Hobby Horses Sonardomes 
i Home Repair Kits Speaker Horns 
Honeycomb Structures (Aircraft) 
id Paci Tank Flange 
Housings Tanks (Chemical ) 
Terminal Blocks 
Ice Cream Freezer Tubs Trailers 
Lampshades Trays 


Laundry Tubs 
Luggage 
Luminairs 
Mannequins 


Meat Bins 


Paneling, Sheet 


Panels 
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Truck Body Components 
Tube & Rod Stock 


Vats 


Ventilation Products 


Waste Baskets 
Water Softener 
Welding Shields 


Ladder: Easily transportable. 
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Bench: To hold bowling balls. 


How to Use Value Analysis to Simplify Your 


Baltimore—Automation __ lost 
at least one supporter when 
Joseph T. Kantorski, P.A.- 
office manager, applied Value 
Analysis to the problem of 
modern management controls. 
His firm, Lasting Products Co., 
a small manufacturer of paints, 
industrial coating, finishes, water- 
proofing, and putties, has gone 
through all the familiar growing 
pains. What it needed—if it was 
to keep pace with its growth— 
was an improved office system to 
aid management in its quest for 


P.O.-voucher payment system, 
so cost figures aren’t yet firm. 
But the system promises com- 
parable savings. The old way 
used a complete machine opera- 
tion that had become unwieldy. 
Now an 80% manual system is 
used—but with less manpower 
than before. 


KEY TO THE SOLUTION: 
MEATHOOKS 


What’s the basic idea behind 
Kantorski’s system? Actually it’s 


based on a very simple old- 
fashioned custom. Here’s how 
Kantorski explains it: 

“Remember how the old 
butcher shop man used to do it? 
Whenever you bought something 
and didn’t pay for it, he wrote 
an invoice out on a piece of 
butcher paper and put it on a 
meathook. When you paid your 
bill, he took the paper off the 
hook and threw it away. 

“In our system we did away 
with ledger cards and posting in 
the accounts receivable book- 


keeping. All you need for this 
system is some filing cabinets 
and some file folders. When a 
customer makes a purchase, an 
invoice is made and a copy goes 
to the accounting department to 
be filed. When a customer pays, 
the invoice is taken out, and put 
in the paid bill file.” 

Selling such a system to top 
management was part of the job. 

“That’s one of the key things 
you’ve got to face in value an- 
alysis, “says Kantorski. The new 
system would involve scrapping 


some old equipment and buying 
some new. Accountants naturally 
are conservative people, and they 
would have to be shown the 
system would give tight financial 
control. 

Things didn’t go right at the 
start: Statements no longer were 
two or three weeks late—they 
were about a month late—and 
management was about ready to 
go back to the old way of doing 
things. Something had to be done 
in a hurry. 

Kantorski re-analyzed the sys- 


tighter control, accurate profit 
picture, and reliable business 
forecasts. 

The usual 
tion. 

But automation costs have 
soared—and it’s almost impos- 
sible for the small or even 
medium-sized business to afford 
the luxury of a completely auto- 
matic system. 

Value-analyzing the problem, 
Kantorski came up with this con- 
clusion: The same functions could 
be done by a well-thought-out 
manual system. 

“It would be less dramatic, 
but when such a system is work- 
able, it is almost certain to be 
cheaper,” explains Kantorski. 
“Just as purchasing people have 
found it profitable to apply the 
principles of value analysis to 
production and maintenance, 
they may also discover that ap- 
plication of these principles to 


answer? Automa- 


The Industry’s Most Complete 
and Most Flexible Mill Service 
For Cold Finished Steel Bars 


NOW... A 
NATION-WIDE 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN’S 
new SIERRA DRAWN DIVISION 
adds two West Coast mills 


to provide a full range of 


TWO HATS: Buying, Office Manage- 
ment are jobs of J. T. Kantorski. 


cold finished steel bars for 


office systems may bring the same all m etalworking areas 
excellent results. The problem of 
the office should be approached 
with open-minded analysis, and 
not with a notion of following a 
well-established, popular trend.” 

The results have been pleas- 
antly surprising. Kantorski has 


The merger of Sierra Drawn Steel Corp.’s Los 
Angeles and Seattle mills with Bliss & Laughlin’s 


— 3 ee x7 — to four midwestern and eastern mills expands Bliss & 

ual operation: sales analysis, : , Tae : 

accounts tooo ag and a Laughlin’s fast, flexible, specialized production LOS ANGELES 
chase-order-voucher = payment. facilities all across America. 


The first two systems have been 
in operation about a year at Last- 
ing Products. 

“The labor to run them has 
been cut by 50%; the equipment 
is only 20% of what was formerly 
used,” reports Kantorski. “It has 
handled a 10% to 20% increase 
in charges. The accounts them- 
selves are on a constant current 
basis, giving the credit manager 
accurate, up-to-date business in- 
formation. 

The statements have become a 
two-day operation, instead of a 
one or two week job. And there 
is no longer any overtime in our 
department, whereas it had been 
a constant item before.” 

Kantorski has had only two 
months experience with the new 


Sierra Drawn joins Bliss & Laughlin to bring a 
complete line of cold finished steel bars to the 
growing West Coast metalworking industry. Bliss 
& Laughlin looks to its new Sierra Drawn Division 
as a respected partner in enlarging the company’s 
present West Coast services. 


Completes Another Step 
In Bliss & Laughlin’s Nearly 
70 Years of Leadership 
In Production Methods, 


This extension of Bliss & Laughlin’s production 
skills across the nation is another step in com- 
pany’s seven decades of leadership in providing 
the industry’s most complete and most flexible mill 
service. 


Research and Service 
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Oftice Procedures 


tem and came up with the idea 
that too many people were going 
to the files for extra information. 
For example: The sales depart- 
ment was trying to make a sales 
analysis from invoices at the same 
time the credit department was 
aging its accounts receivable. 
His solution: Make enough 
extra copies of the invoice so 
that everyone who needs the in- 
formation gets one. A dated 
copy of the invoice gives the 
credit manager a perfectly aged 
document—the date and _ the 


amount charged are right there on 
one piece of paper. Other copies 
go to sales, who break down the 
totals by types of Lasting Pro- 
ducts ordered by customers. 
This information appears on the 
invoice, too, so that extra data 
transfer is unnecessary. 


ADAPTING SYSTEM TO PURCHASE 
INVOICES 


Kantorski thought the system 
of filing the base document in a 
properly arranged filing tray 
could also be used to handle pur- 


chase invoices and accounts pay- 
able. But the distribution of ex- 
penses and purchases is usually 
too complex to make the filing 
system practical—there would be 
too many folders if one folder 
held vouchers for each type of 
purchase. However the principle 
can be used—though not as con- 
veniently as with sales figures. 
Lasting Products set up its 
general ledger to give detailed 
cost information on every depart- 
ment in the company. For ex- 
ample, one section of the ledger 
is assigned to stores expenses. 
There are twelve stores, there are 
twelve major categories (e.g. 
twelve folders), and each category 
is broken down further into all 


possible expense categories 
(equivalent to sub-folders). 

An entry to the general ledger 
for stores expenses carries a code 
that looks like this: 

502 
(Store Expense) 
3 


(Store No. 3) 
13 


(Delivery Expense) 


“It’s not uncommon for the 
general ledger to receive as many 
as 800 vouchers per month for 
posting,” says Kantorski. “Post- 
ing these vouchers into the 
voucher register and into the 
general ledger took 80% of a 
bookkeeper’s time. We decided 


26 SALES OFFICES 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Specialists in Finish, Accuracy, Straightness, Strength and Machinability 3 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN) 


GENERAL OFFICES: Harvey, Ill. « 
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@ LUSTERIZED® COLD DRAWN 
e COLD DRAWN, GROUND AND POLISHED , 


e TURNED AND POLISHED 


@ TURNED, GROUND AND POLISHED 


MANSFIELD, MASS. 


BLISS & LAUGHLIN PRODUCTS 
Cold Finished Steel Bars in Carbon, Alloy, Leaded 
Carbon and Leaded Alloy Grades 


@ STRAIN-TEMPERED CARBON 
AND ALLOY BARS 


e COMPLETE FACILITIES 


FOR FURNACE TREATMENT 


SHAPES: Rounds, Hexagons, Squares, Flats, Extra Wide Flats, Special Sections 


MILLS: Harvey, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles, Seattle, Mansfield, Mass. 
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Serving 
American 
Industry 
Since 1891 


to investigate the possibility of 
making the accounts payable and 
expense posting system more 
efficient and economical. 

“Value Analysis told us the 
filing system was unworkable, but 
it also indicated that a manual 
system set upon proper forms 
would reduce time and expense— 
and would enable us, if we cared, 
to convert the general ledger to 
hand-posted operation.” 

Here’s the step-by-step flow of 
purchase vouchers that Kantor- 
ski developed. Notice how his 
five points (see box) contribute 
to making this paperwork simple, 
bite-size, and easy to cross-chetk. 

(1) Invoices are received, put 
in order, and checked for proper 
pricing, quantities received, ex- 
tensions and totals. A total tape 
is taken for all invoices received 
in a day. 

(2) Vouchers are made up for 
each supplier (three copies), 
with ledger account numbers cod- 
ing each type of purchase ex- 
pense. Each voucher carries a 


Here are five rules P.A.’s 
should keep in mind for Office 
Value Analysis: 

(1) Keep the various ele- 
ments of the operation simple 
—no matter how complicated 
the entire system may be. This 
is of key importance, fur a 
clerk shouldn’t need a college 
degree to do his work. And a 
person who has real ability 
shouldn’t be tied down to a 
routine job either. 

(2) Use the right form. 
Often enough the right form is 
just a columnar page with 
headings. The form should 
be designed so that its lay- 
out facilitates easy totaling, 
cross-checking, and cost data 
analysis. 

(3) Put the operation on a 
daily basis. There is no job, 
no matter how complicated or 
voluminous, that cannot be 
made manageable by reducing 
it to its smallest fully defined 
unit of operation. This is 
usually a day’s collection of 
figures. 

(4) Tie in any statistical or 
analytical operation with the 
official general ledger. This 
will insure accuracy, since gen- 
eral ledger figures are periodi- 
cally audited. 

(5) Take advantage of the 
fact that many functions are 
performed from the same base 
document. Carbon copies can 
be a real time saver—even if 
the information presented is 
not required by all depart- 
ments. 


number, which is entered on a 
daily voucher register page, along 
with an account distribution. 

(3) A clerk totals the voucher 
page and checks it with the total 
tape (from step 1). 

(4) Copy One of the voucher 
(general register copy) goes with 
the voucher register page to the 
general ledger. Posting to the 
general ledger (Voucher Copy 
One) is done weekly from an 
accumulation of account distri- 
butions from the voucher register 
pages. 

(5) The remaining two copies 
(2 and 3) are used for payment 
of invoices. When the voucher is 
paid, a clerk enters the informa- 
tion on a disbursement journal— 
then on the voucher. One copy 
of the voucher is attached to the 
invoice and filed in the paid bill 
file. The other copy is attached 
to the check and mailed fo the 
vendor. 
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First Listing 


International Automation 
seum, New York, April 4-7 


Exposition—C oli- 


American Warehousemen’s Association Show 
Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, April 24-29. 


Western Joint Computer Conference—Radio 
and Electrical Engineers, Jack Tar Hotel, San 
Francisco, May 3-5. 


Previously Listed 
APRIL 


6th Nuclear Congress—Conference and Expo- 
sition, Coliseum, New York, April 3-8. 


American Management Association—29th Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition, Convention Hall, 
Atlantic City, April 4-7. 


23rd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning 
Exposition—Coliseum, New York, April 4-7. 


American Chemical Society—Cleveland, April 


5-12. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


Purchasing Agents Association of Indianapolis 


-Indiana Industrial Show, Manufacturers 
Building, State Fair Grounds, Indianapolis, 
April 6-8. 


National Truck, Trailer & Equipment Show 
Automotive Council of Los Angeles, Great 
Western Exhibit Center, Los Angeles, April 6-8 


American Society of Lubrication Engineers 
Annual Meeting and Exhibit, Netherland-Hil 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 19-21. 


4th District Conference, NAPA—Kellogg Cen 
ter, East Lansing, Mich., April 21-22. 


American Society of Tool 
Show, Detroit Artillery 
Mich., April 21-28. 


Engineers—Too!l 
Armory, Detroit, 


Purchasing Seminar—University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky., April 22-23. 


Northwest Public Buyers Association—Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Oregon, April 22-23. 


American Welding Society—Annual Meeting 
& Welding Exposition, Hotel Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, April 25-29. 

MAY 


American Standards Association—Spring meet- 
ing, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, May 2-3. 


4th U. S. World Trade Fair—Coliseum, New 
York, May 4-14. 


Material Handling Institute’s Eastern States 
Show—Convention Hall, Philadelphia, May 
9-11. 


Instrument Society of America—Instrument 
Automation Conference & Exhibit, Brooks 
Hall, San Francisco, May 9-12. 


American Foundrymen’s Society Castings Con- 
gress & Exposition—Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, May 9-13. 


American Society for Metals—Southwestern 
Metal Exposition and Congress, State Fair 
Park, Dallas, Tex., May 9-13. 


Bravo, E. C. Austin 


Van Nuys, Calif. 

Congratulations to E. C. Austin, vice 
president-procurement, Fluor Corp., 
Ltd., for his straightforward and no- 
punches-pulled letter, “Stale, Flat, Un- 
profitable,” (PW, Feb. 1, ’60, p. 15). 

I agree with his determination to re- 
move all the flower elements being added 
to buying and revert back to the basic 
fundamentals that make good buying. 

I do not mean that we should be closed 
to new ideas, but we should not let the 
new ideas interfere with price, quality, de- 
livery, and reliability as the four basics to 
good buying. 

: Pee L. E. Moore 
Division Director of Purchasing 

Canago Div. 

Underwood Corp. 


What About Pay? 


Erie, Pa. 

In the past year or so you have pub- 

lished articles on the remuneration paid 

to various purchasing department em- 

ployees in representative companies. 

Would it be possible for you to supply 

me with copies of such articles or refer 
us to the issues that contained them? 

H. C. Weber 

Purchasing Agent 

Hammermill Paper Co. 


West Bend, Wis. 

As I recall, one of your PURCHASING 

WEEK issues carried an article on pur- 

chasing salaries. Would it be possible for 

you to send us an additional copy of this 
issue? 

N. A. Schowalter 

Vice President for Purchasing 

West Bend Aluminum Co. 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION * 2586 OAKTON STREET + EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Follow-Up: Letters and Comments 


@ Copies are available of our “Pur- 
chasing Earning Series,” Mar. 30, ’59, 
p. 4; May 4, ’59, p. 4; July 6, ’59, p. 
4; and Sept. 14, ’59, p. 4. Also see 
“Skills Still Win Jobs Available in 
Purchasing,” Apr. 28, ’58, p. 1, and 
“Purchasing Field Offers Many Op- 
portunities,” Dec. 15, ’58, p. 12. 


Where’s Textel? 


Cleveland, Ohio 

Please send us the address of Textel 

Automated Shop Towel Service men- 

tioned in your Product Perspective, Feb. 
15 issue, p. 31. 

Stephen T. Pirosko 

Glastic Corp. 


@ Write to Industrial Wiping Cloth 
Co., Inc., P. O. Box 751, Cleburne, 
Tex. 


P switch 


to 
connors 


For a complete line of light rail, trackwork and trackwork 
accessories call on Connors. Whatever your needs, 
Connors engineering staff can assist you in replacement 
or new track installations. Our one plant production 
allows shipment in mixed carloads. For more information 
or catalog, write West Virginia Works, P. O. Box 118, 
Huntington, West Va. 
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HX. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


2 
for Profit! 
Specify Chicago Molded 


Here is the non-combustible Gratelite 
Louver Diffuser molded for Edwin F. Guth 
Company, St. Louis. For this complex piece, 
a specially developed fire-resistant urea plas- 
tic material was used which retains the re- 
quired light diffusion properties. This new 
type louver is dimensionally stable and highly 
resistant to dirt. Anyway you look at it . . . 
a problem solved . . . satisfaction delivered 
... it’s purchasing for profit . . . a good reason 
for you to call: 


CHICAGO MOLDED 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1020) North Kolmar, Chicago 51, Ill. 
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FMC Comes Up With New Role for Purchasing 


P.A. Now Reports to Marketing To 
Boost Buying-Selling Reciprocity 


At Food Machinery and Chemical Corp.’s Chemi- 
cal Divisions, the head of purchasing reports to the 
marketing vice-president. (See chart, right) Why? 
Primarily to handle reciprocity better. 

The new emphasis on trade relations has paid off. 
FMC credits the purchasing-to-marketing alignment 
with boosting sales about $9-million since 1955. 

J. A. Mooney, director of purchases for the chemi- 
cal divisions, prophesies that with industry’s in- 
creasing emphasis on sales and marketing, the new 
chain of command will become more and more 
typical of American industry. 

Does the purchasing-to-marketing plan straight- 
jacket the P.A.’s job? Not at all. In its new spot 
close to top management, purchasing gets quicker 
answers to the tough problems of trade relations. 

When the dust settled on the shakeup of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corp.’s Chemical Divisions 
management a few years ago, purchasing for the 
chemical divisions found it had a new status and a 
new boss—Marketing Vice-President J. V. Vernon. 

Some FMC buyers were a bit disturbed by the 
new arrangement. Their doubts were not eased with 
the appointment of Mooney as director of pur- 
chases, because Mooney’s background had been in 


HEADS TOGETHER: Purchasing man Mooney, Market- 
ing Vice-President Vernon, review vendor relations. 


operations, not purchasing. He had served as assist- 
ant to the vice-president of Chlor-Alkali division and 
previous to that was manager of the division’s largest 
plant in South Charleston, W. Va. Today there’s 
high enthusiasm for the new set-up. 

Mooney’s big job was to streamline purchasing, 
and top management gave him plenty of authority to 
do the job. Key policy in the new set-up was the 
emphasis on reciprocity. 

According to Vernon, “The primary purpose of 
the new line of report is the importance of making 
contracts with suppliers to be sure we are buying 
from the right people. 

“That is,” he continues, “buying from those who 
buy from us so that the corporation as a whole 
receives the greatest benefit on major contracts.” 

Vernon attributes the new, aggressive policy on 
trade relations to having raised total corporation 
sales 10% in the past five years. In dollar terms 
this means a contribution of more than $9-million, 
he said. As for the Chemical Divisions, Mooney 
believes trade relations have increased divisional 
sales about 15% during the same period—a dollar 
increase of about $6-million. 

Mooney predicts that with the increasing empha- 
sis on sales and marketing, the purchasing-to-mar- 
keting line of report is the corporate organization 
of the future. And already there is a growing accept- 
ance by vendors and companies of reciprocity as a 
way of life. 

Here’s an example of how reciprocity contributed 
to sales and purchasing’s prestige in a short 2 year 
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Central Dev. Exec. VP. 
| | I | i 
V.P Chem. V.P Chem. V.P Mkt VP. 
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Rep. Publicity Engineering Mineral Dev. 
Director Director Mgr 
Central Restch| | Paten? Dept : Industrial Rel Process Deu || Counsel 
Director |_| Gen. Mgr. 
Troffic Controller aS Coke Proj 
The New Organizational Look at Food Machinery Corp. 


period. (In this case sales increased ten fold and 
purchases more than doubled.) 

“In 1957,” Mooney says, “FMC’s sales to a cer- 
tain chemical firm were $75,000; FMC purchases 
were $400,000. Through trade relations the follow- 
ing year this was changed to $605,000 in sales by 
FMC, while the company in return spent $653,000 
in purchases. Last year we sold this company 
$800,000 in products and purchased $900,000,” 
Mooney points out. 

At FMC, reciprocity is not a dirty word. Mooney 
sees nothing unethical or illegal about buying from 
company customers. “We have never had any legal 
trouble,” he reports, “We don’t do anything illegal.” 

In practice, trade relations in FMC’s Chemical 
Divisions concerns all major contracts such as fuels, 
raw materials, containers and resale products. These 
are co-ordinated through Vernon’s office. Future 
objective calls for the broader participation in the 
purchasing of maintenance and repair supplies. 

Here’s how the program works. Let’s suppose 
FMC Chemical Divisions plan to buy $1-million 
worth of commodity—a new raw material for ex- 
ample—in 1961. Trade relations efforts by Vernon 
and Mooney have developed into two contracts, one 
for $400,000 with vendor A and another for $350,- 
000 with vendor B. The balance of $250,000 worth 
of purchases are to be divided among other suppliers 
on a spot basis. 

Once the contracts are set, buyers at plant loca- 
tions are advised of details. Together with Mooney 
and Vernon, they plan their buying around the new 
reciprocal contracts. Agreements are worked out 
with P.A.’s on allocations of business based on 
geographic distribution, freight rates, and other 
relevant data. 

“Now,” says Mooney, “purchasing sees both 
sides of the trade relations program. Previously 
orders about vendors were simply dictated. We now 
go to the plant level to explain our actions.” 

“When we feel a local purchasing agent is over- 
emphasizing a particular supplier, we discuss the 
over-all corporate position so that he understands 
why he must rearrange his schedule with a proper 
evaluation of what is best for the corporation as a 
whole,” Mooney explains. 

The eleven key buyers under Mooney’s direction 
are briefed at least once a year on major items. 
Special agreements or divisional problems may bring 
in particular buyers as is necessary to understanding 
and executing special programs. 

In a big company such as FMC, where centralized 
purchasing is deemphasized, record keeping is a 
vital ingredient to effective trade relations. Mooney’s 
office provides help and direction to divisional 
P.A.’s. Four times annually, New York headquarters 
issues a list of firms on which reports of sales and 
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purchases are required. These are sent to divisional 
and plant locations. 

Answers are coded and tabulated on data process- 
ing equipment by headquarters. Mooney and Vernon 
usually work with total division figures of sales and 
purchases. But if particular product information is 
required, sales and purchasing work together to fill in 
the needed information. 

In dollar terms, the major contracts at FMC’s 
Chemical Divisions account for about $30-million 
annually, and represent 35% to 40% of all chemical 
purchases. Mooney notes that Chemical Divisions 
spend about half the sales dollar on purchases and 
services. Over-all, FMC spent 59¢ of each sales 
dollar on purchased goods and services in 1958. 

For the corporation, reciprocity has meant new 
sales and profits. Vernon estimates that about 50% 
of FMC’s total sales in 1958 were tied in with 
reciprocity. Mooney believes that for the Chemical 
Divisions, trade relations played a part in 60% to 
65% of all chemical sales. 

For purchasing, the accent on reciprocity has 
meant direct participation in top management affairs 
and a direct hand in working out some of the diffi- 
cult trade relations problems that affect purchasing. 

Under the present organization, Mooney points 
out, purchasing has access to top levels of vendor 
management. This is a decided change from the 
former system, where the district sales manager was 
about the top echelon purchasing could reach. 

After nearly five years with the organization, 
Mooney regards the new line of command a success. 
“I’m pleased with the system,” he says. “It holds 
three major advantages for purchasing. 


(1) “It provides quick answers on trade relations 
problems. 


(2) “Marketing vice-president is a higher reporting 
point than was the controller. He can get us a 
better over-all company view. 

(3) “Marketing is the other side of purchasing 
Marketing now knows purchasing problems through 
its own selling efforts and experience with P.A.’s 
of customers.” 

Vernon likes the new set-up too. “I’m free and 
authorized to act promptly and directly in promot- 
ing profitable sales for the company, using trade 
relations matters in a coordinated way.” 

For purchasing, the organization set-up was a 
break with the past in both principle and practice. 
As noted, purchasing formerly reported to the 
controller, and reciprocity was limited to a very 
narrow circle of management. Under the new set-up, 
the views of purchasing, sales, and marketing are 
given consideration. When a particularly knotty prob- 
lem arises, a Chemical Division trade relation com- 

(Turn to page 24, column 1) 
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FMCss Plan for Reciprocity: Upgrade the P.A. 


(Continued from page 23) 
mittee decides what is best for the company and has 
authority to act. 

Vernon notes there are some important differ- 
ences between the FMC set-up and those companies 
having a trade relations committee. “Trade rela- 
tions committees usually do not have the authority 
to act. They do not have any control over purchas- 
ing. They can’t do any more than recommend. 

“Under the FMC system,” he continues, “we dis- 
cuss the problem fully, purchasing gets to under- 
stand the larger corporate picture. Then when a 
decision is made purchasing gets its marching orders 
on how to proceed.” 

Historically reciprocity has always been a con- 
troversial topic among buyers, who resent any in- 
fringement on their buying prerogatives. 


Mooney asserts there were no major problems in 
switch from the old to the new line of report except 
“pride, and personality problems.” These were the 
same as any disruption of the status quo situation 
would cause in any company. The transfer was made 
without friction, he said. The disturbed people were 
chiefly in purchasing, however. 

Mooney believes trade relations is no panacea or 
substitute for tough negotiations or other hard work 
on procurement problems. 

“Trade relations is called many things in many 
companies but the total effect is still a certain con- 
striction of the purchasing vendor selection activity,” 
he declares. “But then purchasing’s concern should 
properly be for the over-all company good.” 


One danger in the operation, observes Vernon, 
is that “some customers expect more FMC business 
because they feel we can tell purchasing where to 
place orders.” 

Vernon’s answer to this charge is a flat denial. 
“It doesn’t happen. We are not influenced. I don’t 
operate that way. The criteria of quality, service, and 
competitive price are still important. 

“We have had favorable and unfavorable reaction 
from customers,” Vernon points out. “Favorable 
because if I make certain trade relations assurances, 
my office can back them up—I have all the facts. 

“Unfavorable, usually where customers feel I can 
‘tell’ purchasing where to buy. Fair competition 
and consideration of all facts of the transaction to 
determine the over-all company benefit are what ‘tell’ 
purchasing where to place an order. 

“If in a transaction involving trade relations our 
over-all interests are best served then purchasing will 
react favorably. We emphasize the competitive con- 
siderations of our buying at all times, however. 

“It is true,” notes Mooney, “that reciprocity cre- 
ates problems we don’t like. But we act on what 
is best for the company. One such problem is the 
handling of a good supplier who is being limited 
under the trade relations program. However, I 
know why it is being done. We do our best to 
keep such a vendor in the picture.” 

Vendors who are aware of the new emphasis on 
reciprocity sometimes cause difficulties, Mooney 
points out. For example, unsuccessful bidders for 
FMC business who claim trade relations work a 


hardship because they are not in a position to buy 
FMC products. 

“Yes,” continues Mooney, “some vendors claim 
they don’t get enough business because they don’t 
give us business. But this is true in any company 
where trade relations is a buying consideration— 
not just here because I report to the marketing 
executive. 

“In the first place, I don’t feel I get any more 
objections than purchasing men in other companies 
similar to FMC and secondly, if trade relations are 
explained fully and honestly the vendor apprehen- 
sion disappears. We do, and will, continue to buy 
from vendors who do no business with us—old, 
tried and true sources that worked with us through 
shortages and other difficult conditions, and also 


with companies that offer us a strong competitive 
reason to do business with them.” 

Vernon notes he often asks a supplier, “Why 
don’t you buy from us?” The answer is frequently 
that the supplier thought the purchase too small 
to be of interest. “We are interested in every dollar 
of sales, small purchases as well as large,” the mar- 
keting vice-president declares. 

Vernon points out “that director of purchases 
Mooney not only does the negotiating for buying 
—he is one of our best salesmen.” 

Mooney declares that if “reciprocity is explained 
fully and frankly, with all the cards on the table, 
the discussion avoids hurt vendor feelings and can 
be handled with a minimum of complications in 
doing business.” 


How One Large Corporation Keeps Tabs on Its Reciprocity 


Food Machinery Corp. isn’t alone in the new 
emphasis on reciprocity. The table below shows 
how another large corporation sizes up its own 
sales and purchases. 

This particular sheet indicates how the ABC Corp. 
and XYZ Industries, Inc. interact on each other. 

As the story that begins on page 1 shows, more 
and more companies are learning that it’s good 
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business to make a formal analysis of their buying- 
selling relations with suppliers and customers—and 
that many companies are definitely doing some- 
thing about it. 

One big-company purchasing executive summed 
up the new trend like this: 

“There can’t be much doubt that the extra effort 
it takes to set up a reciprocity program is well 


worth while in terms of net profits, better rela- 
tionships, and—most important to us—reliability of 
vendors. 

“You can be pretty sure that there won't be the 
kind of delivery trouble or quality mix-up from an 
old-line supplier that there is from the untried 
supplier. There just isn’t any good substitute for 
experience. Make no mistake about that.” 
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Each week, more and more top executives of leading American business corporations are 
asking for a personal copy of this booket, outlining an unusual ‘‘engineered’’ business 
reading operation for their company’s decision-making men. If you, too, are concerned 
with an enhanced profit potential from your key manpower, we will be delighted to send 


you one of the copies remaining. Simply address... 


VIP 
THE McGRAW-HILL Il PROGRAM 
Dept. G-100 330 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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CARRIERS PLAYING BEAT-THE-CLOCK: In buying trans- 
portation, service needs count high. Rail, truck, and air carriers 
are out to tailor service to shippers’ requirements, stepping up 
schedules wherever possible—using a stopwatch to gain com- 
petitive leverage. Take a look: 


® Burlington Route’s new 11! hour overnight piggyback serv- 
ice between the Twin Cities and Chicago is one example about 
to be copied by competitors. The new Burlington run beats its 
own previous schedule by some 3142 hours, and tops competitive 
schedules by at least one hour. Also, trailers can be delivered to 
the line’s Cicero, Ill. yards as late as a half hour before the 
5:30 P.M. departure time. 
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1959 ‘60 @P-I-E on the West Coast has inaugurated second morning 


TRANSPORTATION MEMOS 


service to Seattle—and is about to try it elsewhere. Trailers now 
run direct from San Francisco-Oakland to Seattle without mak- 
ing way stops. 


@The six-weeks-old air cargo interchange operated out of 
Atlanta by Delta and American Airlines now permits overnight 
delivery of a 15-ton cargo coast-to-coast. The Atlanta-Dallas- 
Los Angeles hop saves some 18 hours. A similar North-South 
service between Detroit and Atlanta will get underway next 
month. 

. * s 


SPOTLIGHT ON PALLETS: Interstate shippers of palletized 
truckload freight are in for substantial savings through new 
rules published in Middle Atlantic Carriers Tariffs. No charge 
will be made henceforth for the 
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(ONE OF A SERIES DEPICTING MARKET AREAS SERVED BY INLAND) 


INLAND 
STEEL 
IS 


Here, where only a few decades 
ago the land was dotted but 


sparsely with small factories, 
forges, tool shops. Here, where 
today thousands of miles of 
highways and railroads fan out 
in every direction. Here, 
where today giant factories 
feed the nation’s indus- 
tries with the machine 
tools, the compo- 
nents, the finished 
parts with and 
from which mil- 
lions upon millions 


of wanted products are formed. 


the first modern mills in America. 
This is the crossroads of American Industry... | Throughout the years, Inland continued to 


and here, Inland serves. 


This is a territory teeming with life, with crea- 
tive activity, with bright plans for the future. 


It spreads across the length and breadth of _—_ Today, Inland accepts as a major goal—ever ex- 


heaters, exhaust systems— 
countless components for the 
hungry automobile assembly 
lines. Here, builders and 
fabricators take steel—bend it, 
cut it, shape it into the forms, 


structurals, tanks, girders for 


Here, years ago, 
Indiana Harbor Works 
of Inland Steel Company 
shipped its first orders of the plan. 
steels, among them the products 


of its new continuous sheet mill, one of 


serve and in serving learned the needs of this 
amazingly diverse territory—adjusted its steel- 
making to the practices of its manufacturers. 


weight of pallets shipped in con- 
formity with packing require- 
ments and not exceeding 1,000 
lb. or 4% of the weight of freight, 
whichever is higher. 
Provision also is made for less- 
truckload return of empty pallets 
at a lower rate than previously 
charged. But a word of caution 
—before the rules are made ap- 
plicable, other conditions such 
as loading, strapping, and bill of 
lading, must be met. 
On the point of savings—Union 
Bag-Camp Paper has a new light- 
weight disposable pallet made en- 
tirely of paperboard. The item, 
which has successfully withstood 
strenuous testing, has drawn the 
attention of the cement industry 
and other industries ing 
filled bags for truck rail ship- 
ments. 

» . 7 


TRUCKERS’ RATE REVI- 
SIONS: The New England Motor 
Rate, seeking to stabilize rates in 
its area, is asking the ICC to okay 
a new rate scale proposal—con- 
taining both increases and de- 
creases in freight charges. Close 
examination of the proposal how- 
ever, indicates it would result in 
over-all increases of about 5%. 


the nation’s building and IN WASHINGTON: Motor 


construction industries. 


carrier rate bureaus 

the country have been quietly 
seeking approval to work together 
on interrelated rate matters. The 
cat will be taken out of the bag 
on April 20 at ICC hearings on 


The Justice Dept. recently 
brought the situation to a head 
when it protested that the pro- 
posed agreement “would establish 
an organization arrogating to it- 
self even the Commission’s statu- 
tory function of harmonizing re- 
gional rate patterns in the na- 
tional interest, and of prejudging 
management and bureau deci- 
sions before they may be sub- 
mitted to the Commission.” 


Indiana and Tennessee—takes in the explosively panding service to the builders and manufac- * . * 


productive central and western areas of Ohio— _turers of this constantly developing territory. 
and Kentucky. This is a territory that gives _ Inland is here, and here to stay. For here... 


to the nation, great political leaders, famous is Inland’s future. 
writers, artists, poets, educators. 


From this land and the hands of its people come 
30 West Monroe Street 


the products of steel—the gleaming lathes, drill 


presses, grinders, machine tools, that make our 
Other Members of the Inland Family 
country the bulwark of the Free World. Out of —_ Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 
: : ; Inland Steel Products Company 
its factories come the steel truck and car bodies, Inland Steel Container Company* 
Spt oe A . Inland Lime & Stone Company 
the ignition systems, radios, headlights, horns, —*Division 


66 years of service to the Industrial Middle West 
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INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


Sales Offices: Chicago - Davenport + Detroit - Houston - Indianapolis 
Kansas City « Milwaukee - New York « St. Louis - St. Paul 


ASLAM 


i ments . . . Big rate cuts estab- 


WHISTLESTOPS: Two pro- 
posals for higher rates have been 
filed by the California Trucking 
Assns. Inc.—One averages 3% 
on small shipments of “prime 
freight.” The other totals 5% in 
minimum rates in the L. A. city 
drayage area . . . Eastern rails 
now permit free return of inflat- 
able dunnage provided shippers 
use it at their own expense to se- 
cure and protect carload ship- 


lished by Luckenbach Steamship 
Co. on coast-to-coast shipments 
of palletized canned goods have 
withstood rail protests. Now in 
effect are reductions of 7¢ from 
the $1.54 cwt rate for palletized 
shipments and a further cut of 3¢ 
cwt if shipper palletizes own 
cargo. 
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Finishing Machine 
Combines Belt, Disc 


Machine combines stand- 
ard 4-in. abrasive belt and 
12-in. disk to handle 90% of 
shop finishing operations. 
Unit converts quickly to 
finish curved, straight, or 
irregular parts. Can handle 
all materials from wood to 
steel. 

Price: $134.50 (less mo- 
tor). Delivery: 15 days. 

Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta 
Div., 400 N. Lexington 
Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. (PW, 
3/28/60) 


Oxygen Kit 
For Emergencies 


Portable oxygen kit pro- 
vides emergency treatment 
for heart attack and accident 
victims. Simple three-step 
operation: open cylinder 
valve, turn flow adjustment 
knob, and place the mask in 
position. Cylinder contains 
40-min. stand-by oxygen sup- 
ply. 

Price: $79.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Burdett Oxygen Co., 3300 
Lakeside Ave., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Couplings 
For Small Shafts 


Flexible couplings can 
operate at angular shaft mis- 
alignment of up to 5 deg. 
Multiple disk construction 
eliminates backlash and 
allows considerable torque. 
Available in % in. through 
¥s-in. shaft dia., torque rat- 
ing is 32 oz./in. 

Price: $12.80 to $14.40. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Kenilworth Coupling Co., 
P.O. Box 75, Asheville, N. C. 
(PW, 3/28/60) 


Lubricant 
Forms Dry Film 


Bonded film lubricant ap- 
plies easily to metals, glass, 
or plastics by spraying, dip- 
ping, or brushing. Dry film 
won't pick up dust or become 
gummy. Resin binder assures 
good molecular adhesion to 
shiny surfaces. 

Price: $5.25 qt. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Poly Chem, 541 S. Web- 
ster Ave., Indianapolis 19, 
Ind, (PW, 3/28/60) 
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Projector 
Built-in Screen 


Filmstrip projector coor- 
dinates sound with picture 
for audio-visual demonstra- 
tions. Carrying case becomes 
shadow-box screen for pic- 
ture display even under full 
room illumination. Light- 
weight (10% Ib.) unit has 
one knob control for picture 
and 7 in. to 12-in. records. 

Price: $104.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Dukane Corp., St. Charles, 
Ill. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Filter 
Pierced Metal Sheet 


Pierced metal sheet 
screens solids-bearing liquids 
passing through gravity or 
centrifugal separators. Steel, 
copper, brass, or aluminum 
sheets range from 0.014 in. 
to 0.079-in. thick, with 
0.004 in. to 0.099-in. hole 
dia. 

Price: $1.85 to $5.28 sq. 
ft. (steel); $3.50 to $9.60 
sq. ft. (stainless). Delivery: 
3-4 wk. 

Cross Perforated Metals, 
National Standard Co., Car- 
bondale, Pa. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Spot Welder 


Handles Ye-in. Thickness 


Portable spot welders 
work on mild steel, stainless 
steel, and galvanized.iron up 
to Ye-in. thick. Completely 
portable units weigh 24 lb. 
and operate from 115 v. and 
230 v. ac. Designed for one- 
hand operation. 

Price: $98.50 (without 
tongs). Delivery: immed- 
iate. 

Metal & Thermit Corp., 
Rahway, N. J. (PW, 3/28/ 
60) 


Eradicator 
Removes Ball Point Ink 


Ink eradicator handles 
both ball point and fountain 
pen inks without smudges or 
lines. To remove an error, 
place a drop on the ink and 
blot away. Paper dries 
quickly and cleanly without 
distortion. Only manufac- 
turer’s ball point ink can be 
eradicated. 

Price: 29¢ per bottle. 
Delivery: 3 wk. 

Ink-Away Products Co., 
109 Green St., Woodbridge, 
N. J. (PW, 3/28/60) 
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Paper Pallet 
Increases Payload 


Paperboard pallet weighs 
only 8 Ib., permitting big 
dead weight savings in ship- 
ping. Pallet consists of dou- 
ble wall corrugated board 
attached to two half-cores of 
laminated kraft paperboard. 
Complete pallet sets up in 
less than a minute for dis- 
posable use. 

Price: 90¢ ea. (carload 
lot). Delivery: 2-3 wk. 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp., 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
7, N. Y. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Eraser 
Eliminates Carbon Smudges 


Flexible, shaft-mounted 
rubber eraser eliminates 
smudging of carbon copies. 
Highspeed rotation permits 
erasure of smallest letter 
without typing shield. Self- 
contained brushes continu- 
ously clean the erasing sur- 
face. 

Price: $39.95. Delivery: 
3-4 wk. (immediate by May 
Ist). 

Metal Specialties Mfg. 
Co., 1975 N. Cornell Ave., 
Melrose Park, Ill. (PW, 3/ 
28/60) 


Deodorizer 
Burns Out Odors 


Electronic unit electrosta- 
tically burns out all odors in 
room area, needs no filters or 
chemicals. Handles 20 ft. 
x 20 ft. area. Current con- 
sumption is 75 watts. 

Price: $99.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Morris Deodorizers, Inc., 
2819 Broadway, N. E., 
Knoxville 17, Tenn. (PW, 
3/28/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


——— This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


Purchasing Week Definition 


@Glass Fibers—Borosilicate glass 
drawn into extremely fine fibers. Draw- 
ing process increases strength of fibers 
from 20,000 psi to nearly 400,000 psi 
and makes them an ideal reinforcing 
medium. 


@ Glass Roving—Bundle of discrete 
number of strands wound onto a spool 
without twist. Glass yarn is formed 
when the strands are twisted and piled 
together in various combinations. 


®@Glass Cloth—Glass reinforcement 
made of cloth woven from glass yarn. 


Reinforcing Plastic 


Most common weaves are plain, uni- 
directional, and harness types. 


@ Glass Mat—Blanket of randomly 
oriented lengths of chopped or swirled 
strands. Mat is inexpensive and a 
fairly easy reinforcement to apply. 


@ Chopped Strand—Glass filaments 
(200) bonded together as a strand or 
roving are chopped into desired lengths 
from % in. to A in. and mixed with a 
catalyzed resin for molding purposes. 
(PW, 3/28/60) 
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@ Industry observers expect use of reinforced plastic materials to double 
in the next five years. As the pictures on pages 18-19 show, these versatile 
materials are heading into a wide variety of markets. Here’s a complete 
rundown: 

+ «. e 


® Materials: Reinforced plastic is a combination of a plastic resin with a 
reinforcing medium. Last year glass fiber was used tor 92% of all reinforc- 
ing. As shown in the definition below, the reinforcing material can be used 
in any of five ways. Asbestos felt and papers also have been used as rein- 
forcement in low pressure laminates and some synthetics (Orion, Dacron, 
Dynel) have been used with high pressure laminates. 

Resins are largely polyesters. They offer low cost (32¢ to 40¢ per Ib.), 
excellent processing characteristics, good balance of physical and mechanical 
properties, and the ability to be cured at room temperature. Use of epoxies 
for reinforced plastics has been limited to applications needing high mechani- 
cal strength, low moisture absorption, and excellent electrical properties. 
High cost (about 65¢ per Ib.) has been main deterrent. 

Phenolics are used in low pressure laminates designed for heat resistant 
applications. Low pressure reinforced silicone laminates have been limited 
to applications where heat resistance was needed in combination with good 
electrical properties. 

© . * 


®@ Methods: Although there are over a dozen different ways to form rein- 
forced plastics, most parts are made in one of seven ways. These methods 
can be divided into two basic categories—open and closed mold. 

OPEN MOLD—\the part is formed in an open mold using either a single 
male or female die. Most popular methods: hand lay-up, spray-up, contour 
weaving and filament winding. 

Hand lay-up is oldest and simplest technique. A mold is constructed 
of wood, epoxy resin, plastic, etc. Both reinforcing material and catalyzed 
resin are laid into mold by hand. Process finds wide use on large structures 
such as boat hulls. 

Spray-up replaces hand techniques with a spray gun. Roving is drawn 
from a creel, fed through a chopper and blown at the mold. A spray gun 
injects resin-system ingredients into the glass stream. Often cheaper than 
hand layup and good for large, complex shapes. 

Contour weaving is variation of hand lay-up used for parts of broad, 
irregular three-dimensional contour. Looms are used to weave glass mat 
to the shape of final object. Resin is applied in same manner as hand lay-up. 

Filament winding uses continuous reinforcement to get high strength. 
Glass filaments in the form of roving or single strands are fed into bath of 
catalyzed resin and wound on a mandrel shaped like the desired finished 
product. When sufficient number of layers have been applied, mandrel is 
cured at room temperature or in an oven. Used for high strength applications 
like nose cones and radomes. 

CLOSED MOLD—-part is formed in closed set of dies. 
preform, wet slurry, and premix. 

Air preform—chopped strands are formed into a blanket by a vacuum 
behind a rotating screen that is shaped like the product. Preform is oven- 
baked to strengthen it for further handling. Part is made by fitting the 
cured preform into matched metal dies, adding catalyzed resin and press 
curing. 

Wet slurry process mixes chopped glass strands and wood pulp in a 
diluted resin or water carrier. Blanket of this mixture is collected on screen 
shaped like the product by pressure of vacuum. Mat is dried and final part 
made in same manner as air preform. 

Premix process combines intricacy of thermoplastic part design with 
strength of reinforced thermosets. Resin, reinforcement (chopped strands), 
filler, and pigment are blended into a putty-like mix. Mixture is put into 
hydraulic press cavity and part pressed out. Complex parts are possible, but 
strength is lower than other processes. 


Includes air 


Markets: Boats were the big volume user last year (25%) followed by 
aircraft and missiles (13%), transportation (12%), construction (11%), 
and consumer goods (11%). Major plastic companies are aiming to develop 
major construction and transportation uses. They see high potential markets 
in building construction (both as curtain wall and structural members), 
and auto and truck bodies. Truck makers already are using the material 
for truck cabs and trailer bodies. 

Experts predict the 1965 product lineup should be something like this: 
Boats (20%), construction (20%), transportation (19%), consumer prod- 
ucts (10%), aircraft (10%), with appliances, industrial housings, tooling, 


and pipe (just beginning to get major oil and chemical contracts) accounting 
for the remainder. 
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Your Guide to New Products 


(Continued from page 29) 


File 
Fire-Retardant 


Flameproof insulation and 
aluminum inner liner pro- 
tects contents of file box from 
fire for up to 2 hr. at 500 F. 
Rustproof divider adjusts for 
indexed manila folders. Chest 
is 12%-in. wide, 10-in. deep, 
and 10-in. high. 

Price: Approx. $6.95. De- 
livery: immediate. 

General Metalcraft, Inc., 
6225 State Road, Phila. 35, 
Pa. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Pulleys 
Vary Speed 


Cam-operated pulleys pro- 
vide instantaneous speed 
changes while machinery is 
running. Rated for 1 hp. to 
5-hp. motors at 1,750 rpm., 
pulleys employ narrow V- 
belts to trim costs. Belts in- 
stall quickly on new or old 
equipment. Pulley provides 
3-to-1 speed ratios. 

Price: $38 to $70. Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Lovejoy Flexible Coupling 
Co., 4949HW. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 44, IIL, (PW, 3/28/60) 


Coating 
Seals Out Water 


Masonry wall coating 
mixed with water seals cracks 
and joints. One 50-lb. bag 
covers 250 sq. ft. of brick, 
cement blocks, granite, or 
fieldstone. First coat sets in 
3 to 6 min. and second coat 
or finish can be applied fol- 
lowing day. 

Price: $7 (50 lb.) Deliv- 
ery: immediate. 

Aqua Seal Products Co., 
45 Mac Dade Blvd., Colling- 
dale, Pa. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Chemical 
Stops Static Charges 


Chemical concentrate pre- 
vents static electricity on sur- 
faces. Type 79 works on 
metals and plastics, and 
79-OL is recommended for 
polyethylenes and_ fabrics. 
Product remains nonflam- 
mable, neutral, and almost 
invisible when dried. 

Price: $3.85 qt. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Merix Chemical Co., 2234 
E. 75th St., Chicago 49, Ill. 
(PW, 3/28/60) 


WRAP-AROUND BOX sets up in four easy steps. Wood or corrugated ends are used 
with a single sheet of corrugated board to make a wide variety of box sizes. 


Triple-Wall Corrugated Wrap Speeds, 
Simplifies Unusual Packaging Jobs 


New York—Packaging bulky, lengthy, 
or unusually shaped items may now be a 
bit easier, and less costly. The reason is 
the development of a new triple-wall cor- 
rugated board for do-it-yourself packag- 
ing of short-run industrial products. 

Developers of the new material, called 
Tri-Wall Wrap Arounds, say that it’s 
about 40% to 50% less costly to package 
a heavy object with the new wrap than 
with comparable wooden crating. And, 
adds Tri-Wall Containers, Inc., the sheets 
come to customer cut to specifications. 

Both domestic and export boards are 
available from Tri-Wall. The export 
board has a water-resistant outer liner 
and a waterproof adhesive. Its cost runs 
about 10% higher than the domestic 
board. 

Here are the advantages cited for the 
Wrap-Arounds: 

® High strength. A C-A-A fluting ar- 


rangement handles maximum compres- 
sion loads. 


® Light weight. The pre-cut corrugated 
sheets weigh 0.425 Ib. per sq. ft. In most 
sizes, they can easily be handled by one 
man. 


® Quick assembly. The packer folds the 
sheet parallel to the corrugations, bending 
it over a workbench end or using any 
straight edge as a mandrel. He cuts it to 
size with a pocket knife. He fastens the 
sheets to wooden ends with large-headed 
screw-type nails—or box nails with nail- 
ing clips—or to corrugated ends with 
staples. 


Machinery, automotive parts, electrical 
equipment, metal parts, hardware, appli- 
ances, and metal, plastic, and composi- 
tion sheets are considered candidates for 


Product Briefs 


Carton unstacker uses air cylinders for 
hoisting, clamping, and pallet movement 
of 40 to 50 cartons per min. Air opera- 
tion eliminates oil films and provides 
cushioning effect. Conveyors and pallet 
stacker are driven electrically. System 
includes air compressor, storage tank, 
piping, and pressure regulators. Standard 
Conveyor Co., North St., St. Paul 9, 
Minn. 


Valve clamp prevents destruction of 
truck tires when flats occur. Noncor- 
rosive clamp holds valve stem firmly 


this specialty container. 


against the wheel rim; stem can’t cut into 
the tire. Lightweight clamp fits all tire 
sizes and does not effect wheel balance. 
Truck & Trailer Products, Inc., 1220 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Dust filter maintains porosity of light 
or heavy grain loaded airstreams at tem- 
peratures as high as 300 F. Filters proc- 
ess from 285 cu. ft. to 6,400 cu. ft. air 
per min. Felted filter media and counter- 
flow air action permit high filtering rates 
while operating at efficiencies of 99.99%. 
Day Sales Co., 810 Third Ave. N. E., 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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Marking Machine 


Paints Safety Lines 


Machine paints 2 in. to 6- 
in. wide lanes for safety 
aisles, stock areas, and park- 
ing spaces. Rear wheel as- 
sembly keeps machine up- 
right. Paint capacities vary 
from % gal. to 2% gal. Lane 
widths are interchangeable 
on all models. 

Price: $84.50 to $149.50. 
Delivery: immediate. 

H. C. Sweet Co., 56861 
Grand River, New Hudson, 
Mich. (PW, 3/28/60) 
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Nameplate Kit 
Wets Adhesive-Backing 


Rollers apply solvent to 
nameplate, activating the ad- 
hesive-backing in one pass. 
All rollers turn upon con- 
tact of the plate with first 
roller to insure full, over-all 
wetting. Kit accommodates 
plates up to S-in. wide. 
Fingers do not come in con- 
tact with solvent. 

Price: $7.95 to $12.50. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Dept. GR, Girder Process, 
Inc., 102 Hobart St., Hack- 
ensack, N. J. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Lock Nut 
Made of Delrin 


Open-end acern lock nuts 
form their own threads as 
they assemble. Made of Del- 
rin plastic, nut is light in 
weight, abrasion-resistant, 
and smooth. No. 10 and %- 
in. sizes have 500-600 lb. 
and 600-700 lb. holding 
strength. 

Price: $6.25 per 1,000. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward 
Bolt & Nut Co., Dept. DN, 
104 Midland Ave., Port 
Chester, N. Y. (PW, 3/28/ 
60) 


Labeler 
Applies 16,000 Per Hr. 


Machine automatically ap- 
plies all types of preaddressed 
labels to envelopes and other 
printed matter at controllable 
speeds from 5,000 to 16,000 
pieces per hr. Labeler adjusts 
for material from 3 in. x 5 
in. to 15 in. x 17 in. up to 
%-in. thick. 

Price: $9,500. Delivery: 
90 days. 

Cheshire, Inc., 1644 N. 
Honore, Chicago 22, Ill. 
(PW, 3/28/60) 


Cleaner 
Deburrs 4-in. Tubing 


Portable machine cleans 
and deburrs all sizes of cop- 
per tubing up to 4-in. dia. 
Machine-brushing eliminates 
slow hand work, prevents 
leaks, and insures tight con- 
nections of threaded fittings 
and valves. Device weighs 
52 lb. and operates on 115 
v., 60 cycle. 

Price: $128.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 


Toledo Threading 
Machine Co Tebde Ohio. 
(PW, 3/28/60) 
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? 


Bete. 


Boat. 


Finishing Machine 
40 Cu. Ft. Capacity 


Unit offers up to 40 cu. 
ft. total capacity for barrel 
finishing, deburring, and 
polishing operations. Belt and 
gear transmission reduces 
stress and provides tumbling 
rates from 7 rpm. to 21 rpm. 
Unit offers 36 in. x 48 in. and 
36 in. x 64-in. barrel sizes. 

Price: $2,570 to $4,198. 
Delivery: 2 wk. 

Rampe Mfg. Co., 14915 
Woodworth Ave., Cleveland 
10, Ohio. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Conduit 
Speed Wiring 


Design of T-fittings, 90 
deg. elbow and pull boxes 
creates more room and per- 
mits conductors to bend 
easily at corners of lay-in 
wireways. Corrosion resis- 
tant, heavy gage steel com- 
ponents are 24% in. x 2% 
in. through 8 in. x 8 in. 

Price: from $8.50 (T-fit- 
ting and pull box); $6 (90 
deg. elbow and pull box). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Keystone Mig. Co., 
Warren, Mich. (PW, 3/28/ 
60) 


Pump Control 
Eliminates Overcharging 


Control circuit shuts off 
pumps on high water level 
or high pressure to eliminate 
overcharging or quick drop 
in hydro-pneumatic pressure 
tank. Ceramic magnet and 
linkages connect float and 
limit switch. Control handles 
centrifugal or deep well 

umps. 

Price: $130 (1 pump) to 
$485 (3 pumps). Delivery: 
1-3 wk. 

Healy-Ruff Co., 2255 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul 14, 
Minn, (PW, 3/28/60) 


Strap 
Holds Both Ends 


Strap holds work in place 
at both ends with % in. to 
%-in. pads. Carburized and 
hardened to approximately 
ye-in. deep, double-end strap 
varies in length from 2 in. to 
7% in. and width from % 
in. to 1% in. Flat head 
screws secure pads to the 
strap. 

Price: $1.55 to $5.30 ea. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Jergens Tool Speciality 
Co., 712 E. 163rd St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. (PW, 3/28/ 
60) 
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New Books 


Fifth Materials Review (PB 161014), 
by Arthur Lyem. Distributed by 
Office of Technical Services, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 88 pages. Price: $2.25. 

Technical literature survey 
prepared by U. S. Army gives 
special attention to highlights of 
recent polymer and plastics re- 
search. One of a series review- 
ing materials research in the UV. S. 
and abroad, it serves as timely 
and convenient reference tool for 
developmental personnel. 

In addition to an extensive 
bibliography, short reviews sum- 
marize articles or technical 
papers on high polymers, epoxies, 
polyethylenes, reinforced plastics, 
laminate materials, metals, and 
inorganic materials. Reports on 
commercial applications, manu- 
facturing techniques, properties, 
and end-product behavior might 
have bearing on the efficiency or 
cost of current and future prod- 
ucts. 


Aids to 


Purchasing 


Brush Directory 


Directory lists manufacturers 
of 121 different types of brushes. 
Arranged in alphabetical order 
according to type, the brushes, 
all bristled with Du Pont’s “Ty- 
nex” nylon filament, range from 
airplane-washing brushes to the 
soft brushes used in complexion 
care. 

The 1960 edition (28 pages) 
also includes an introductory sec- 
tion that explains how to deter- 
mine the quality of a brush. It 
is available without cost from 
E. I du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Adv. Dept. N-2524, Wilmington 
98, Del. 


From the 
—— Manufacturers 


Thermal Insulation 


Discusses commercial and in- 
dustrial requirement for all types 
of thermal insulations (ranging 
from —400 F to 3,000 F). In- 
cludes sections on refrigeration, 
insulating fire brick, refractory 
products, finishes, and weather- 
proofing materials, etc. Gives de- 
tailed data for compliance with 
government specifications and 
ASTM standards. Catalog IN- 
244A (54 pages). Johns-Manville 
Sales Corp., 22 E. 40 St., New 
York 16, N.Y. 


Hose And Fittings 


Gives information on com- 
pany’s line of hose and fittings, 
adapters, self-sealing couplings, 
cap-plugs and sleeves, etc. In- 
cludes application specifications 
for Aeroquip products for plant 
machinery, mobile equipment, 
stationary power plants, etc. 
Indus. Cat. N. 204 (37 pages). 
Aeroquip Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


Metal Shapes 


Discusses over 500 roller die, 
cold formed metal shapes and 
tubing for which rolls and dies 
are on hand, thus helping pur- 
chaser cut tooling costs. Catalog 
OS-1059 (48 pages). Van Huffel 
Tube Corp., Warren, Ohio. 
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Protitable Reading for P.A.’s 


Vibrating Feeders 


Describes over 60 sizes of 
company’s line of motorized 
counterweight vibrating feeders. 
Gives data on applications, the 
variations possible in cable sus- 
pension or floor mountings, etc. 
Book 2869 (12 pages). Link- 
Belt Co., Dept. PR, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1], Ill. 


Machining Steels 


Gives engineering data on 
Ledloy 375 and 300 cold finished 
steel bars, and Ledloy cold drawn 
steel tubing. Includes cost and 


cutting speed comparisons, me- 
chanical properties, case histories, 
etc. Tech. Bulletin 12-10 (8 
pages). Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Inc., Box 8000-A, Chicago 80, 
lil. 


Industrial Temperature 
Control 


Discusses ways of responding 
to temperature, and of putting 
temperature response to work, 
the nine basic Partlow types of 
controls, and mercury-bulb sys- 
tem score sheet. Aids in reduc- 
ing costs by eliminating guess- 
work in temperature indication 
and control. (23 pages.) Partlow 
Corp., 532 Campion Rd., New 
Hartford, N. Y. 


Tapered Corks 


Dimension list covers 70 vari- 
ous sizes, ranging from % in. to 
2%-in. diameter, manufactured 
by company. Cork is used to pre- 
vent paint, lacquer and other fin- 
ishing materials from running to 
underside or interior of product, 
and to prevent paint from clog- 
ging threaded holes. S. Manton, 
Inc., 116-10 Atlantic Ave., Rich- 
mond Hill 19, N. Y. 


Precipitation Hardening 


Gives information on com- 
pany’s AM-350 and AM-355 
precipitation hardening stainless 
steels. Includes mechanical and 
physical properties at various 


temperatures, fabrication, forg- 
ing, machining, etc. Current pro- 
duction is mainly for aircraft and 
missile fields, but steels can be 
used for flat and coiled springs, 


corrosion resistant fasteners, 
saws, piston rings, glass molds, 
etc. (24 pages). Advertising 


Dept., Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
22, Pa. 


Servomotors 

Describes company’s line of 
size 11 servomotors giving elec- 
trical and mechanical specifica- 
tions and individual schematics. 
Bulletin contains 16 pages. Heli- 
pot Information Service, Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 


Problems with heavy bearing and gear loads? Let Gulfcrown® 


GULF MAKES THINGS 


Here’s the multi-purpose grease for tough service. It’s a 
superior, lithium-base grease specially developed for use 
where heavy bearing and gear loads exist . . 
shock loads may occur ... where machine element action 


is oscillating. 


Gulfcrown Grease E.P. will give you plenty of proof 
that Gulf makes things run better. It resists heat, cold, 
moisture and mechanical breakdown. It has excellent 
oxidation stability and protects against corrosion. 


Purchasing Week 


. where 


You'll find that this grease pumps freely at zero, yet 
stands up at temperatures to 250°F., and even higher 
under certain conditions, 

Gulfcrown Grease E.P. is an unusually versatile multi- 


purpose grease. For example, it gives excellent results in 


the lubrication of heavily loaded trunnion bearings . . . 
steel mill work rolls and table rolls . 
clutches . . . spiral gear boxes... Banbury mixers . . . the 


. . Sliding dog 


bearings, cams and gears in textile looms... and a great 
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Hughes ‘Copter Priced 
50% Under Like Models 


Culver City, Calif.—Hughes 
Tool Co. announced plans to 
market a new helicopter priced 
at $22,500—50% under com- 
peting models. Maintenance costs 
of the new design should run 
60% less than for- similar mod- 
els, Hughes claims. 

Production at the Aircraft 
Div.’s Culver City plant is slated 
for 300 to 400 helicopters a year. 
The new aircraft is expected to 
be used for police surveillance, 


executive transportation, fire 
fighting, and pipeline mainte-| COMPUTER-TYPEWRITER relieves operator of routine decisions, 
nance. automatically computes billing extensions, discounts, and totals. 


Royal McBee Unveils an Automatic 


Typewriter With 


Port Chester, N. Y.—Here’s a 
product-by-product rundown on 
Royal McBee’s new business ma- 
chine models. The company re- 
cently announced seven new lines 
simultaneously in a diversification 
move (see PW, Mar. 21, ’60 p. 
34). 

Electric Typewriter. Innova- 
tions include: two-tone chime to 
indicate end of line; regulation of 
each key to suit typists touch; 
equal key depression in all rows; 
device to permit pressure regula- 
tion of either upper or lower case 


Grease E.P. prove that 


RUN BETTER! 


number of other heavy-duty industrial applications. 

Gulfcrown E.P. can be used for electric motor bear- 
ings, fans, pumps and for nearly every type of applica- 
tion. Can be applied through centralized systems or by 
gun. Available in NLGI consistencies 0, 1 and 2. 

Find out how Gulfcrown Grease E.P. can improve 
your operation and help you get lower maintenance 
costs. Call your Gulf Sales Representative at the nearest 
Gulf office. Meanwhile, mail coupon for booklet. 
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Ai 
In hard-working equipment, like stone crushers, Gulfcrown 
Grease E.P. withstands extremely high shock loads in grease 
lubricated bearings. 


bie 

In textile mills, the excellent oxidation stability of Gulfcrown 
Grease E.P. makes it the ideal lubricant for loom bearings, 
cams, pick balls and gears. 


din steel mills, Gulfcrown Grease E.P. will successfully with- 


stand the high temperatures and extreme pressures encoun- 
tered in the lubrication of work rolls and table rolls. 


se ti iam OS eR 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
Dept. DM, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Please send booklet on 
Gulfcrown Grease E.P. 
Name 
Title 


Company Sait 


Address 


City Zone 
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Photoelectric Cell 


character on the same typebar; 
automatic margins; and a half- 
spacer key to allow insertion of 
omitted letters. Available in five 
colors. Price: $445. 


Spacetronic automatic type- 
writer. Uses a photoelectric cell 
to read ordinary printed lines on 
paper and positions typewriter to 


make next figure. Regulates 
movement in both horizontal and 
vertical directions. Designed 


mainly for filling in forms (per- 
sonnel, billing procedures, etc.). 
Photocell can be disconnected 
easily to convert typewriter for 
ordinary office use. Price: Ap- 
prox. $750. 


Model 910 Computer-type- 
writer. Combines electric type- 
writer with desk-size prepro- 
grammed computer. Variable 
data is entered on keyboard and 
machine automatically performs 
required functions, positions car- 
riage for next entry. When used 
for billing, it automatically mul- 
tiplies units by price, computes 
discounts, totals, etc. Plugboard 
can be changed for different op- 
erations. Price: $6,500; rents for 
$190/mo. 


Royaltyper. Automatic type- 
writer prints letters or forms from 
information on 3%-in. wide pa- 
per tape. Typewriter can be pro- 
grammed to stop at any point to 
allow manual insertion of data. 
Unit punches tape as original 
copy of letter is typed on the 
standard typewriter keyboard. 
Price: $1,825. 


Royfax Copying machine. 
Copies all colors and types of 
originals by wet photographic 
process. Two-step process takes 
only seconds per copy at a cost 
of about 742¢ each. Can make 
offset plates. Available in legal- 
size and 14 in. x 17-in. models. 
Price: $220. 


RPC 4000 Computer. Gen- 
eral-purpose unit has fully tran- 
sistorized stored program and 
binary magnetic drum. Expected 
to find widest application in en- 
gineering, specialty and smaller- 
business jobs. Has 8,000 word 
memory and works on standard 
110 v. current. Price: $1750/ mo. 
rent. 


RPC 9000 computer. Fully 
transistorized unit provides auto- 
matic “in line” record processing. 
Automatically updates data in a 
single sequence of operations. It 
uses a continuous magnetic tape 
cartridge to store up to 1 million 
alpha-numerical characters. Re- 
quires 150 sq. ft. of space, no air 
conditioning, and operates on 
110 v. Designed for full range of 
data processing needs. Price: 
Rents for $2,350/mo. 

The Spacetronic represents an 
entirely new type of product in 
the business machine field. The 
remaining six entries are similar 
to products already on the mar- 
ket. 


Product Delivery 
Electric 
Typewriter ....immediate 


Spacetronic Typewriter. . July 

910 Typewriter- 
computer.......... 6 mo. 

Royaltyper Automatic. .3 mo. 


Royfax Copier ....... 2 wk. 
4000 Computer ........ fall 
9000 Computer ........ 
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Wood Shelving 
Easy To Erect 


Prefabricated wood shelv- 
ing erects rapidly with inser- 
tion of steel pins in uprights. 
Pine and fir shelves support 
up to 500 Ib. when load is 
properly distributed. System 
consists of uprights, shelves, 
angle pins, and cross braces 
in 3 ft. to 9-ft. heights. 

Price: From $2.57 (un- 
finished 12 in. x 36-in. 
shelf). Delivery: immediate. 

Swain & Myers, Inc., 
Lundia Div., 224 W. Cerro 
Gordo St., Decatur, Ill. (PW, 
3/28/60) 


Spray Gun 
Shoots Fiberglass 


Spray gun lays down non- 
corrosive fiberglass coating 
(lyy-in. thick) in 2-sq. ft. 
area at cost of about 45¢ Ib. 
Waterproof finish cures in 2 
hr. to hardness more lasting 
than cement. Glass wetted 
with resin carries directly to 
application point without 
spillage. 

Price: $1,295 (gun only). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Spray-Bilt, Inc., 3605 E. 
Tenth Court, Hialeah, Fla. 
(PW, 3/28/60) . 


Lubricator 
Operates Automatically 


Lubricator for monorail 
conveyor systems in high 
temperature areas (ovens, 
furnaces) automatically ap- 
plies correct amount of lubri- 
cant. Safety release prevents 
possible chain damage. Elec- 
trically or pneumatically con- 
trolled device attaches di- 
rectly to the I-beam. 

Price: $725 to $825. De- 
livery: 2 wk. 

Aro Equipment Corp., 
Bryan, Ohio. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Impulse Sealer 
Handles Plastic Films 


Thin ribbon of high-tem- 
perature alloy heats rapidly 
by electric current to seal 
polyethylene, saran, and 
vinyl films up to 16-in. long. 
Bench mounted and foot- 
pedal operated unit con- 
sumes small amount of elec- 
trical energy. 

Price: $150. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Plastic Welding Corp., 
841 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark 12, N. J. (PW, 3/ 
28/60) 
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Drafting Table 
Adjusts In Front 


Operator adjusts height 
from 29 in. to 38 in. without 
leaving his place with central 
control in front of the draft- 
ing table. Top sizes are 3744 
in. X 54 in. or 60 in. All ad- 
justments are counterbal- 
anced to take additional 
weight of lights or other 
equipment. 

Price: $195 to $199.50. 
Delivery. approx. 60 days. 

Mayline Co., Inc., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Mop Handle 


Prevents Shock 


Tubular steel mop handle, 
vinyl-covered from end-to- 
end, provides protection 
against electric shock. Seam- 
less covering, %-in. thick, 
cannot wear, chip, or tear. 
Handle comes in 54 in. and 
60-in. lengths and accommo- 
dates 16 oz. to 32-0z. mops. 

Price: $2.50 to $2.80. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Geerpres Wringer, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich. (PW, 3/ 
28/60) 


Holder 


Protects Documents 


Transparent polyethylene 
holder (0.04-in. thick) pro- 
tects documents or job tickets 
with airtight, weather-resist- 
ant seal. Available in four 
sizes, holders handle ma- 
terials up to 9% in. x 12 in. 
Finger pressure effects clos- 
ure which stands repeated 
use. 

Price: 15¢ (5-in. x 7-in.) 
to 30¢. Delivery: 7-10 days. 

Chicago Desk Pad Co., 
4640 N. Oketo, Chicago 31, 
Ill. (PW, 3/28/60) 


Dispenser 
Pumps Small Amounts 


Polyethylene dispenser 
pumps small amounts safely 
from standard 5 pt. or 1-gal. 
reagent bottles. Bulb squeeze 
delivers liquids at 1,000 ml. 
per min. Valve device stops 
the flow without spillage. 
Pump body includes syphon, 
spout, and 4-oz. squeeze 
bottle. 

Price: $11.25 (3 pump 
pkg.) Delivery: immediate. 

General Scientific Equip- 
ment Co., P. O. Box 3038, 
Phila. 50, Pa. (PW, 3/28/ 
60) 
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(Continued from page 1) 
volume of leasing deals being written with small-business firms. 
Nationwide Leasing Co. of Chicago forecasts that within 10 
years, half the production equipment used by firms in the small 


business category will be leased. 


Here’s Nationwide’s breakdown on who’s leasing: 
% of total 
firms leasing 


Firms with assets of: 


over $1 million 

$750,000 to $1 million 
$500,000 to $750,000 
$300,000 to $500,000 
$200,000 to $300,000 
$125,000 to $200,000 
$35,000 to $125,000 

* 


clamping force in the assembly. 
. 


* 
BUYERS’ GUIDE—The need for special fasteners occurs less 
than once in every 10 applications. 
sall & Ward in advising customers to avoid both the nonchalant 
and extra-vigorous approaches in fastener selection. 

It’s better to strive for a standard product correctly applied, 
and R B & W technical advisers say this is the way to do it: 

(1) Determine the clamping force required. 

(2) Determine the material and diameter of fastener that will 
supply the clamping force calculated most economically. 

(3) Determine the tightening torque that will create the correct 


: 

SEEING’S BELIEVING—Buick has an industrial use for 
transparent plastic packages similar to those used by restaurants 
to dispense single portions of jelly, marmalade and condiments. 
The automaker is dispensing nuts, bolts, and small automotive 
replacement parts to dealers in plastic parts holders. 
tainers are formed from a film of butyrate or acetate compound, 
and the unit is sealed with an adhesive coated paper. 
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% of total $ 
volume leased 


22.1 53.8 
11.2 14.5 
14.5 10.6 
7.6 8.7 
9.8 6.9 
10.3 3.4 
24.5 2.1 
* 


So cautions Russell, Burd- 


The con- 


High Court Use-Tax Ruling Puts 


Purchasing Men 


(Continued from page 1) 
the majority in the 8-1 ruling, 
said that Scripto has enough con- 
tacts inside Florida to be brought 
under the state’s law. He said 
such a firm thus can be required 
constitutionally to register as a 
dealer and to collect and pay the 
use tax to the state. 

Scripto’s operations consist of 
selling mechanical pencils 
through an Atlanta, Ga., advertis- 
ing specialty division, known as 
Adgif Co.; the pencils are spe- 
cially adapted to advertising pur- 
poses by placing printed material 
on them. Orders for these prod- 
ucts are solicited in Florida by 
advertising specialty brokers— 
wholesalers or jobbers, each with 
a written contract, an assigned 
territory, operating on a commis- 
sion basis, and declared to be 
“independent contractors.” Or- 
ders obtained by these salesmen 
are sent to Scripto in Atlanta, 
where the order may be accepted 
or rejected. No money passes be- 
tween the customer and the sales- 
men, and shipment is directly 
from Scripto in Georgia to cus- 
tomers in Florida. 

Under the Florida law, the use- 
tax—a tax on the privilege of us- 
ing personal property—is not a 
sales tax. But as in the case of 
other states, it was intended as “a 
device to complement (such a 
tax) in order to prevent evasion 
. . « by the completion of pur- 
chases in a nontaxing state 
(Georgia) and shipment by inter- 
state commerce into a taxing 
forum (Florida).” 

The Supreme Court decision 
follows a series of other cases de- 
cided by the court that broaden 
state taxing powers over out-of- 
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Under Pressure 


state firms. In those cases, the 
court upheld state income taxes 
on out-of-state companies whose 
only contact with the states was 
solicitation of orders or mainte- 
nance of sales offices to process 
orders. 

Congress reacted last summer 
to these decisions by passing a 
law barring a state from impos- 
ing income taxes on out-of-state 
firms whose only activities inside 
the state consisted of soliciting 
orders. Under this law, a com- 
pany qualifies for state income 
tax immunity if its orders are sent 
outside the taxing state for ap- 
proval or rejection, and if the 
orders are filled by shipment or 
delivery from outside the state. 

But because the law applies 
only to state income taxes, it has 
no bearing on the Florida use- 
tax and similar state levies. 


Mississippi Signs New Act 3 


DesignedtoLurelndustry 


Jackson, Miss.—Governor Ross 
R. Barnett has signed into law the 
“Internal Industrial Development 
Act” of 1960, which is aimed at 
enticing industry into this South- 
ern state. 

Under the act, one phase of the 
governor’s “Program for Eco- 
nomic Development,” the state’s 
Agricultural and Industrial Board 
is empowered to order a survey 
of markets for both agricultural 
and nonagricultual products made 
in Mississippi. 

The new act also sets up a pro- 
gram for designing plants for in- 
dustries that could be established 
in the state on the basis of find- 


(Continued from page 1) 
mand changes affecting P.A.’s, 
they also must learn to walk a 
tightrope and avoid legal pitfalls. 
With the stepup in antitrust activ- 
ity (PW, Feb. 8, 60, p. 1), more 
corporation lawyers have been 
making “beware” speeches on 
the legal complications surround- 
ing reciprocity. 

What position are purchasing 
executives taking on this trend? 
A survey by PURCHASING WEEK 
turned up a variety of reactions— 
ranging from violent opposition 


to tired resignation. Here is a 
sampling: 
@“Reciprocity stinks. There 


are other names for it that in- 
clude bribery, payola, or apple- 
polishing. It’s the biggest 
double-cross I’ve ever heard of” 
—metalworking industry P.A. 

© “There’s nothing wrong with 
reciprocal trade, or buying from 
friends, as long as it’s not abused 
on either side”’—chemical indus- 
try P.A. 

e@“It makes puppets out of 
purchasing agents. Reciprocity is 
a growing problem that is hurt- 
ing the purchasing department in 
individual companies and the 
purchasing profession as a whole” 
—food industry P.A. 

e@“It’s definitely hurting my 
buying operations and it seems 
to be getting worse. Maybe we’re 
not paying higher prices because 
of reciprocal agreements, but we 
certainly are getting sloppy serv- 
ice”—chemical industry P.A. 

@ “Sure there’s reciprocity, but 
what can you do about it? You’ve 
got to do what the boss tells you. 
It’s not too bad. After all, you 
are buying from your best cus- 
tomers”—paper industry P.A. 
@“What’s wrong with it? Re- 
ciprocity doesn’t cost any more. 
The only disadvantage as far as I 
can see is a possible loss of choice 
as far as suppliers are concerned. 
A buyer generally likes to feel he 
has a wide choice of suppliers.” — 
plastics industry P.A. 

And what do the legal experts 
say? 

A TOP ANTITRUST PROB- 
ER: “Reciprocity has never been 
declared illegal per se, but pur- 
chasing agents had better put 
their heads together with com- 
pany lawyers and decide if re- 


Diode Price Cuts 


(Continued from page 1) 
diodes range from $5.30 to 
$20.00—reduced from $7.50 to 
$23.60. Prices on 10-watt Moto- 
rola diodes now range from $4.80 


Reciprocity Deals Getting Under P.A.s Skin 


ciprocity is a reasonably neces- 
sary business activity—and the 
answer had better be yes. 

“If not, they’re on dangerous 
ground. They could possibly be 
violating Section I of the Sherman 
Act, concerning a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade; Section II of the 
Sherman Act, unilateral activity 
to establish a monopoly; or Sec- 
tion III of the Clayton Act, also 
regarding restraint of trade.” 

A NOTED CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION LAWYER: 
“It is possible that trade relations 
could violate the Sherman Acct if 
they restrict competition. The 
Robinson-Patman Act could ap- 
ply if illegal discounts were 
given. 

“Where purchasing agents sus- 
pect their suppliers may be violat- 
ing the law by favoring them, 
they should quickly check with 
legal counsel.” 

For years, the attitude of most 
purchasing men toward reci- 
procity has been at best negative 
—now it is trending toward posi- 
tive hostility. 

The subject is finding a per- 
manent spot on the discussion 
agendas at local P.A. association 
meetings, purchasing conferences, 
and purchasing seminars around 
the country. But perhaps all the 
furor over reciprocity eventually 
will subside into what one well- 
known purchasing executive 
termed “a matter of degree.” 

Just where do trade relations 
belong in the corporate organi- 
zation? Sales, marketing, and 
purchasing all have been selected 
as the proper home for the func- 
tion, which now has become 
recognized as a “needed activity” 


by a rapidly growing number of 
companies in many industries. 


Here are a few examples, 
minus company names: 

STEEL: Two of the largest 
steel producers have had trade 
relations departments for years, 
reporting to the vice president of 
sales. Two others in the top 10 
recently added such a department 
with the same chain-of-command. 

A clause in the terms and con- 
ditions of the purchase order at 
one of these firms reads—“REC- 
IPROCITY: Seller shall furnish 
all materials necessary for the 
execution of this order from the 
buyer or any of its affiliated com- 
panies provided such material is 
manufactured by any of them.” 

PAPER: The practice varies 
in this industry but, in general, 
the trade relations function comes 
under the sales department. Only 
last year, one large paper pro- 
ducer appointed a new purchas- 
ing executive with the title, “Di- 
rector of Purchases and Trade 
Relations.” 

CHEMICALS: Reciprocity is 
growing at a more rapid clip in 
this industry than in any other. 
One large chemical firm has just 
shifted the operation from pur- 
chasing to sales. 

PETROLEUM: The sales de- 
partment carries the trade rela- 
tions ball here, generally through 
the national account sales man- 
ager. But liaison with purchas- 
ing is very close. 

ELECTRICAL: A few of the 
bigger firms in this industry say 
they don’t believe in the practice 
—yet they have a man handling 
reciprocity activities in their sales 
departments. Other companies 
divide the function and have 
either a director of customer re- 
lations or a director of vendor 
relations. 


Nashville, Tenn. — Tennessee 
and Kentucky tax officials have 
decided to sign a reciprocal agree- 
ment providing that no one shall 
have to pay a sales tax on the 
same article to both states. 

Alfred T. MacFarland, Ten- 
nessee revenue commissioner, said 
several additional conferences 
will be held before the new 3% 
Kentucky sales tax goes into ef- 
fect July 1. 

“We want to avoid double 
taxation and we want to avoid no 
taxation,” said MacFarland. “We 
want to make sure no one takes, 
advantage of this agreement to 


to $14.40 in 100 up quantities. 


avoid paying any tax at all.” 
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Tenn. Ky. Agree to Ban Sales Tax 
Payments to Both States at Once 


“We have all agreed to coop- 
erate to the fullest extent,” said 
William E. Scent, Kentucky rev- 
enue chief. 


Matson Expands 


San Francisco—Matson Navi- 
gation Co., long the major shipper 
between Hawaii and the West 
Coast, has beefed up its San 
Francisco-Hawaii freight service 
to fill the gap created last month 
by the liquidation of Hawaiian 
Marine Freightways. Matson has 
charted two additional freighters, 
a C-4 and a Liberty ship, for the 


run. 


prod. cons. 
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Extrusion Plant Closes 
Adrian, Mich.—Bridgeport Brass Co. notified its 615 em- 


ployees here last week that it 


will shut down its aluminum 


extrusion and forging plant on Apr. 30. 

Executive vice president Richard Summey blamed high wage 
rates and fringe benefits for the decision to close the $25-million 
shop. Bridgeport had been steadily losing business to smaller, 
lower-cost plants in the area, he said. 


Goodyear Cuts Work Week 
Cleveland—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s Foam Products 
Div. told its union last week it will shorten the work week from 


36 to 30 hours on Mar. 28. 


The move comes on top of a personnel layoff of some 15% 


to 20%. 


The company said the layoffs were due to production 


cutbacks in the automobile and furniture industries, major out- 
lets for Goodyear’s foam products. 


Switch to Falcons 
San Jose, Calif.—Ford Motor Co. has converted its plant 


here to exclusive production of compact Falcon cars. 


Manufac- 


ture of standard-sized cars will be switched from the San Jose 


plant to Los Angeles. 


The San Jose plant is the fourth Ford factory to switch to 


exclusive turnout of compacts. 


The others are in Kansas City, 
Metuchen, N. J., and Lorain, Ohio. 


Ford officials here said the 


changeover will result in a 2,000 unit/month increase in pro- 


duction capacity. 


ASA Unveils Standard 
New York—The American Standards Association introduced 
its new Standard L-22 for textiles last week in a move aimed 
at establishing a minimum quality for all wearing apparel and 


household furnishing. 


The new standard, similar to the one set up in 1956 for rayon 
and acetate, will cover all textiles, regardless of fiber content, 
for a total of 75 end uses, including wash-and-wear clothing. 


National Gypsum Expands 
Buffalo, N. Y.—A leading Eastern building materials manu- 
facturer, National Gypsum Co., announced plans to expand to 
the West on Apr. 29, when it acquires control of Union Gypsum 


Co. of Phoenix, Ariz. 


The new acquisition produces wallboard, lath, and plaster, for 
markets in California, New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. 


Great Defense Buying Debate Rages 
On in House, Senate, Administration 


Washington—The headline-making political rumpus over defense 
policy rages on. Every twist and turn in the debate may well be 
reflected in the size and shape of the $20-billion-plus market for 
military goods and services in the years aread. 

Defense Secy. Gates was on the griddle again last week before 


the Senate Preparedness-Space 
Committees headed by Sen. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (D.-Tex.). John- 
son and other Democrats are 
pressing the Administration to 
spend more money on procure- 
ment of missiles in an attempt to 
cut down the Russian lead. 

Gates said there’s “evidence” 
that the Russians are not en- 
gaged in an ICBM “crash” 
program—that is, not using pro- 
duction facilities at full capacity. 
The committee’s ranking Demo- 
crats, Presidential aspirants 
Johnson and Stuart Symington, 
were not convinced. 

The Air Force is using this 
furor to help sell an expansion in 
Atlas procurement schedules for 
delivery over the next three years. 
This could increase procurement 
by at least $100-million. But 
Pentagon insiders say the odds 
are still against the Atlas buildup 
at this time. They cite the prob- 
lem of rushing the extra Atlas 
missiles into combat readiness 
before the more-advanced solid- 
fueled Minuteman ICBM is or- 
dered into production. 

The navy is pushing for a ma- 
jor increase in its key strategic 
weapon program, the Polaris 
missile-submarine. It wants funds 
to build six more of the $100- 
million nuclear submarines than 
the three authorized in the fiscal 
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1961 budget, plus funds to buy 
the missiles required. All told 
the increase would total $750 
million. 

So far, the Administration is 
cool about the Navy’s plan. But 
a crucial series of Polaris missile 
test firings, scheduled to begin 
shortly, could very well induce 
an Administration decision to 
step up the program. 


An Extra Billion 


As the defense debate shapes 
up now, the outlook is for Con- 
gress to tack an extra billion or 
so to the Administration’s $41- 
billion military budget for fiscal 
1961—most of it for procure- 
ment. 

As the Pentagon’s shopping 
plans now stack up, the volume 
of new contracts for hardware 
procurement will rise from this 
year’s $13.6-billion total to 
$14.4-billion in fiscal 1961. 

Aircraft orders—down sharply 
in recent years—will rise slightly, 
from $5.9-billion to $6-billion. 
The increase comes mainly from 
Army plans to step up procure- 
ment of light planes, and accel- 
erated Navy buying of super- 
sonic carrier aircraft and 
anti-submarine planes. Air Force 
orders for new planes will be 


trimmed almost $200-million. 


New York — Semiconductors 
are turning into the workhorse 
of the industry, a tour of the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers annual 
show revealed last week. 

One semiconductor manufac- 
turer described the trend this 
way: “Most users finally have 
learned to work with transistors 
and are moving from experimen- 
tal work into finished products.” 

The displays at the show 
ranged from a lamp as small as 
a pinhead to a room-sized com- 
puter. But no matter how big 
the finished products were, they 
were smaller than previous 
models because of their miniatur- 
ized components. Over 850 com- 
ponent and equipment makers 
had their wares on display. 

Several companies are already 
pushing minaturization another 
step down the line. For the first 
time, a variety of off-the-shelf 
“micro-modules” were on dis- 
play. Use of these miniature 
circuit elements is gaining a foot- 
hold in military applications, but 
International Resistance Corp. 
Research head Sidney Stein thinks 
widespread industrial uses are 
only “two to four years away.” 

The latest in miniaturization, 
the single crystal molecular elec- 
tronic element (see PW, Feb. 29, 
60, p. 17) “was viewed about 
five years away from general use” 
—but at least two manufac- 
turers, Westinghouse and Texas 
Instruments, were willing to talk 
specifics with potential users. 


Prices Continue Downward 


The majority of semiconductor 
manufacturers expect transistor 
prices to continue downward. 
Models that sold for as much as 
$90 a year ago now have a $12 
price tag, and makers expect in- 
creased volume and improved 
production techniques to bring 
prices much lower. 

Biggest immediate electronics 
impact on industry is expected 
to come in process control and 
testing. Electronic firms point to 
the growing acceptance of their 
equipment in machine tool con- 
trol, steel making, and process 
industries. 

Electronic firms themselves 
have gone to sophisticated test- 
ing instruments that can deter- 
mine quality of transistors, 
potentiometers, and other com- 
ponents. One firm had a single 
operator at a machine console 
doing a testing job that previ- 
ously required eight people. 
Electronic makers claim that this 
type of equipment can be 
designed for almost any indus- 
trial testing job. 


Better Times to Come 


Gordon Teal, research head of 
Texas Instruments, noted that 
recent research findings are a 
sign of truly revolutionary ideas 
still to come.” He singled out as 
having especially large promise: 
thermoelectric (heat to electricity) 
conversion, microminiaturization, 
and tunnel diode (“most revolu- 
tionary trend since the transis- 
tor”). 

Other experts agreed that the 
tunnel diode holds much potential 
promise, although as one com- 
ponent maker said, “most users 
still haven’t learned exactly what 
they can do with it.” However, 
industry acceptance should be 
more rapid than with transistors, 
he added, because the tunnel 
diode draws on _ experience 
gained from the transistor. 
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Semiconductors Are the Big News at IRE Show 


INVENTORY CONTROL wasn’t always this easy. Singer’s new device, 
which hooks up to a computer, announces how many of anything is 


still in stock. Cost of special 


attachment 


is a mere $15,000. 


Detroit—Major machine tool 
buyers laid a broad standardiza- 
tion blueprint before 21 key 
manufacturers of drilling, grind- 
ing, milling, and turning ma- 
chines last week. 

The plan, developed by the 
Users General Purpose Machine 
Tool Standardization Group 
(UGPMTSG), is aimed at getting 
longer service from expensive 
tools and fixtures. 

The group recommended to 
machine tool makers only areas 
of standardization, not specific 
dimensions. It hopes to work 
out specifics in conjunction with 
manufacturers at future meetings. 

The proposal would have ma- 
chine tool makers unify industry 
standards in areas of tool and fix- 
ture attaching surfaces, adopt a 
standard of nomenclature, and 
establish a common identity and 
specific size for various machine 
types. 

This would permit interchang- 
ing tooling and fixtures among 
similar machines, regardless of 
make, and reducing down time 
and cases of premature obsoles- 
cence of tools and fixtures. 

Engineers could spend more 
time in creative effort through 
less attention to routine design 
of fixtures, according to 
UGPMTSG. In time of national 
emergency, the industry could 
tool up for defense materials on 
existing machine tools with a 
minimum of lost time. 

John Williams, Defense De- 
partment official, said the Penta- 
gon is vitally interested in the 
development of machine tool 
standards, and the availability of 
machines that can “be bought to- 
day, and used tomorrow.” 

The National Machine Tool 
Builders Assn. took no official 
stand on the proposals, but 
NMTBA Vice President Hicks 
invited the standardization group 
to present its case to the next 
NMTBA meeting in New York, 
May 5S. 

R. L. Witsche of International 


Machine Tool Purchasers Urge 
Makers to Try Standardization 


Harvester Co., chairman of the 
standardization group, believes 
work on setting specific stand- 
ards can begin by June | if the 
Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion agrees to accept the pro- 
posals. He feels one type ma- 
chine in each of the four cate- 
gories can be standardized within 
a year. 


Rail Contract Bargaining 
Shifting to Washington 
For Rulings by Mediators 


(Continued from page 1) 
brotherhoods are standing by 
awaiting their decisions. 

Failure to reach contract terms 
in the negotiations involving the 
19 non-operating unions moved 
the focus of the talks from Chi- 
cago last week to Washington 
where the National Mediation 
Board must decide the next step. 
One of the board members, Fran- 
cis A. O'Neill said “We still 
aren’t convinced these negotia- 
tions are hopeless.” 

A board of arbitration selected 
to decide the engineers’ wage 
case will meet Apr. 5 in Chicago. 
The other operating brotherhoods 
—trainmen, switchmen, and fire- 
men—have held up negotiations 
with the carriers pending the en- 
gineers’ arbitration ruling. 

The National Mediation Board 
intends, however, to press settle- 
ment efforts in the non-operating 
brotherhoods’ negotiations with- 
out awaiting the outcome of the 
engineers’ wage case. But if the 
mediation board fails to find an 
opening for further talks between 
the non-operating brotherhoods 
and the carriers, it will propose 
arbitration. 

If arbitration is rejected by 
either side, a union strike vote 
probably will follow. But even 
then, a strike would be delayed 
at least 90 days under Railway 
Labor Act rules affecting strikes 
in this field. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
ucts or assemblies” —this includes 
such things as resistors, capac- 
itors, relays, switches, and the 
like. Electronic tubes aren't in- 
cluded; they are being considered 
separately. 

At mext week’s hearings— 
which may run several days— 
representatives will appear on 
the management side from Elec- 
tronics Industries Assn., and the 
National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Assn. From the labor side 
representatives are expected from 
AFL-CIO headquarters, the In- 
ternational Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and from the 
International Association of 
Machinists. 

Issues to be taken up include: 


@ The _ industry’s prevailing 
minimum wage. A Labor Dept. 
survey of wages paid in October 
1958 shows a national median 
hourly rate of $1.46. The survey 
covered 457 plants employing 
63,462 workers. Lowest rate re- 
corded was $1 an hour paid to 
1,949 workers. 


@Whether the Walsh-Healey 


Washington, Too Wants 
To Broaden Its Economy 


Washingon—A group of lead- 
ing Washingon, D. C. financiers, 
businessmen and civil leaders, 
with plans to broaden the 
capital’s economic base from a 
one-industry government town, 
this week registered a $3-million 
small business investment com- 
pany stock offering with the SEC. 

The company, Greater Wash- 
ington Industrial Investments, 
Inc., is headed by Arch Scurlock, 
president of Atlantic Research 
Corp., a local electronics firm. 
The aim of the new company is 
to encourage the growth of small 
scientific and industrial firms in 
the Washington area by furnish- 
ing them with equity capital. In 
addition, the SBIC will supply 
consulting and advisory services 
to small companies. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT—-USED or RESALE 


RELAYING * NEW RAILS 
TRACK MATERIALS 


MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 


614 DRYDEN €&TRE T 
CHARLESTON 21, W.VA 


SURPLUS 
INVENTORIES .. . 
One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER . . . PURCHASING WEEK. 


PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
pu executives . . . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’. 


For quick economical results .. . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
+... at the low, low, rate of $12.00 per adver- 
tising inch. 


For contract rates or information, contact your 
advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 ; 


New York 36, N. Y 


rate for electronic component 
parts workers should be set on 


a national or more local geo- 
graphic level. 

@ Provision for employment 
of beginners or probationary 


workers at wages below the pre- 
vailing minimum rate. 

An official ruling on a required 
minimum wage for electronic 
component parts workers em- 
ployed on government contracts 
is still about one year off. The 
Secretary of Labor will set a 
tentative wage rate following the 
March 29 hearing. 


Electronics Minimum Wage Is Under Study 


Both management and labor 
then will be allowed to file for- 
mal opinions on the Secretary’s 
tentative ruling and another 
Washington hearing will probably 
be scheduled. The final deter- 
mination will be made after these 
steps. 

The Labor Dept.’s electronic 
component parts wage survey dis- 
closed that 3.1% of the workers 
covered on a national level were 
paid $1 an hour. Hourly wages 
of $2 an hour and over were 
paid to 12.4% of the workers 
covered. 


/FDA Extends Mineral Oil Deadline 


Washington—The Food and 
Drug Administration has granted 
an extension until May 5, 1961 
for the use of white mineral oil 
in the following applications: 

Baking Industry—dough di- 
vider oil, pan oil, and trough 
grease. 

Can Lining Compounds—re- 
lease agent. 

Dried Egg Albumen—release 
agent. 

Fruits, Vegetables—sealant. 

Dried Fruits and Vegetables— 
release agent. 

Extruded Food—lubricant. 


Animal Feeds—deduster and 
pelletizing lubricant. 

Meat Packing Plants—lubri- 
cant. 

Packaging Materials. 

Plasticizer—for rubber 
ing, hose, or rollers. 

Tablets, Capsules—lubricant. 

Time had been requested to 
enable food manufacturers who 
use white mineral oil to prepare 
petitions for tolerances under the 
Food Additives Amendment and 
to complete further studies and 
research on the quantities that 
might be present in food. 


belt- 


lot to another. 
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METALOG/CS 


When you buy cold finished bars from the nation’s 
largest supplier of steel from stock—Ryerson— you 
can always count on optimum machinability with 
dependable consistency. Setup headaches, produc- 
tion snarls and rejects are reduced to a minimum 
because the rigid quality controls of Ryerson 
Metalogics assure uniformity of stock from one 


In addition to this consistency, Metalogics offers 


The big difference in Ryerson cold finished bars— 
consistent machinability 


you unequaled service in depth. With 118 years of 
steel service experience, Ryerson has helped solve 
every conceivable kind of machining problem. And 
Ryerson stocks are the nztion’s largest, including 
even the hardest-to-get types and sizes. So Ryerson 
specialists are able to recommend the very best steel 


for any given application. 


For consistent optimum results... plus on-time 
delivery, be ‘‘Metalogical’’—call Ryerson. 


STEEL*ALUMINUM >: PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Member of the 
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S RYERSON STEEL 


Steel Family 
® 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON + BUFFALO +» CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI » CLEVELAND + DALLAS + DETROIT * HOUSTON + INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE +» NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS * SAN FRANCISCO +» SEATTLE + SPOKANE + WALLINGFORD 
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The big blaze leveled both plant and warehouse 
«.. nearly a 100% loss of stock! And then... 


Along 
came SONEe 


Tuesday morning—I was just starting off on my calls 
when the bad news came over the radio: 

Fire—a big one—was burning the Niagara Trans- 
former Corporation to the ground! Niagara makes 
transformers in Buffalo. 

Niagara is also my customer. I’m Bud Jones—sales- 
man for Rome Cable. 

My first reaction: get over there . . . quick! But 
when I arrived the damage had already been done. 
There was nothing to do but wait... 

Tuesday evening—the details were in the paper. In 
less than two hours, fire had completely destroyed 
both plant and warehouse—and nearly one hundred 
percent of stock. 

Wednesday morning—just 24 hours later—Niagara had 
selected an existing building, signed the lease, and 
started planning the layout. That’s where I came in. 
Thursday noon—I got the word. They needed wire and 
cable for an emergency installation, needed it fast. 
Niagara’s new building had no power whatsoever. 
“Can Rome handle all the power requirements?” I 
was asked, “You bet!” 

Thursday, 2:15 P.M.—I relayed the order back to our 
plant at Rome, N. Y. Voltage requirements. Cable 
size. Distance to be covered. 

Part of the order could be made up from stock. But 
a special power cable—that had to be strung overhead 
in the new plant, out the skylight, across the roof, 
through another skylight and down to the transformer 


—had to be self-supporting and specially made. 

Our engineers came up with a quick—and unique 
—answer. They had three conductors spiralled around 
a high-strength messenger. That was done in the 
Rome plant to save Niagara time on the job. 
Thursday, 3:30 P.M.—order completed! 

Friday morning—after testing—it was shipped. 

Just seven days after the fire, Niagara was on its 
feet again, winding coils for transformers with Rome 
magnet wire, which we also supplied in a jiffy! 

As Herman E. Gabel, Jr., General Manager at 
Niagara, said: “Rome did a wonderful job in getting 
us the cable we needed , . . but that’s not startling 
for Rome! We've felt we could always depend on 
Rome for quick delivery and imaginative engineering.” 


Bud Jones’ action typifies the type 
of service you can rely on from your 


Rome Cable representative. He links 
ALCOA you directly and quickly with the 


; 
' facilities and engineering skiil at 
ROME CABLE . . 
DIVISION Rome—not only during emergencies 
i but every time you have a wire and 
— — cable requirement. When you need 


help, call your Rome salesman! 
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